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Gyreenhonse. 


Greenhouse for April. 

7O time must now be lost in propagating 

and potting any plants which may yet be 
short for planting outside during the month 
of May; for small plants but recently re- 
moved from the close, moist air of the propa- 
gating house are very unsatisfactory plants to 
expose to the hot sun and drying winds we 
generally experience at that season; and well 
established plants will not only give a more 
immediate good effect, but will usually re- 
quire less attention during the summer. 

Verbenas.— Keep Verbenas as cool as 
possible, with abundance of air, be careful the 
plants never suffer from want of water; it is 
often necessary to water them more than once 
a day at this season ; neglect in this matter we 
believe is often the cause of rust, about which 
many growers complain. We give our verbe- 
nas a moderate fumigating with tobacco once 
each week as a preventive to green fly ; if this 
has been neglected and the fly has established 
7 


NO. 334. 





| itself, give the house a fumigating three nights 
| in succession, to insure the death of every 
one, for if a few escape the plants will be 
smothered in a few days after planting out, 
and be so much checked that a satisfactory 
growth cannot be expected. There is no ad- 
vantage in having very large plants of verbe- 
nas for bedding out if they are stiff and well 
rooted. We prefer a plant of about four inches 
in height, from which the point has been 
pinched a week or two previous to planting 
out. As regards varieties, they are so numer- 
ous that it is impossible to describe them; 
we usually add a number of the so-called new 
varieties to our collection, annually, for trial, 
but usually find by the end of the season 
very few standard improvements to add to 
our list. The main points required in bedding 
verbenas are, clear and decided color, large, 
full truss of bloom, free bloomers and growers, 
and good habit of growth. Many excellent 
varieties for cutting for show flowers are not 
at all suitable for flower garden decoration. 
Coleus.—Now is a good time to propagate 
Coleus for bedding ; the cuttings will root ina 
few days and make good plants by the time 
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they are required for bedding. We have a very 
numerous list of these plants to select from, but 
there are but few which are thoroughly satis- 
factory for planting outside ; some of the va- 
rieties will not stand sun satisfactory, and 
others are not decided enough in color. The 
old Verschaffeltii is good under all circum- 
stances and is yet the most telling of all; and 
We have not seen any of the golden edged va- 
rieties surpass Princess Royal. Of course 
there are many other golden edged varieties 
which may be as good, but this we have tried 
with others in all positions and it was satis- 
factory. In positions where the various shades 
of black and brown are desirable, we have 
plenty to select from, all more or less satis- 
factory, but it is generally preferable to neu- 
tralize with shades of green when possible, than 
to introduce mourning into such a lively spot as 
the flower garden. The Coleus being such a 
fast growing and easily propagated plant, it 
is well to try any new varieties when they 
appear, for nearly all are worth growing as 
pot plants, to fill up a gap inside at any time 
during the summer; they require but little 
attention besides abundance of water, and are 
also useful to make a show at the autumn 
State fair. 


Ornamental Foliaged Plants.— Sow 
at once a few seeds of Castor oil plant, and the 
desirable varieties of Amaranthus ; Salicifolius 
is not satisfactory in all cases, but grand when 
it does well; it should certainly be tried. 
Huttoni was not at all satisfactory with us asa 
pot plant, not being showy enough, but it might 
be useful as a border plant, the color being 


better than many dark shades among Coleus | 


and Perilla. The above mentioned seeds 
should be sown in heat, potted and hardened 
in a cool house before planting outside, at the 
end of May. 


Gloxinias.—Tf not already done, Gloxinias 
should be taken out from old soil and potted 
in smaller pots and placed in a good heat. When 
in growth these plants require shade from bright 
sun and must not be wet over the foliage, also 


require careful watering ; if allowed to get very | 
dry and kept in a dry atmosphere, a small | 
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species of thrip ig troublesome and spoils 
| the foliage ; it is very difficult to destroy, the 
woolly foliage being a capital hiding place and 
the plant cannot be syringed. Heavy fumi- 
gation also injures the plants ; the only way to 
prevent its appearance is by careful culti- 
vation. 

Achimenes will be already started into 
growth and should be potted, several plants in 
/small pots or large numbers into shallow 
|pans. If large masses are required, a light 
‘open soil of peat, leaf soil and sand placed 
| lightly into pots or pans suit these plants 
| best, with same treatment as Gloxinias. The 
| Achimenes are capital summer basket plants ; 
in fact, while they last, make more show than 
any other plant I am acquainted with, but to 
realize their full beauty the basket must be 
| large and suspended high enough to walk un- 
der it; for this purpose any wire basket will 
do; even a common ox muzzle for a small 

basket. The only preparation the plants re- 
quire is to sow the tubers in shallow boxes of 
light soil, and when the shoots are about 
| three inches high they are ready for filling 
the baskets, which is a very simple affair. 
| Have a heap of soil and a quantity of moss in 
| readiness ; commence by covering the bottom 
of the basket with moss, to prevent the soil 
| falling through ; place a portion of soil at the 
| bottom and lay a row of plants all round 
quite thick together ; commence building moss 
| around sides, fill in with soil, place another 
| row of plants, and so on until the basket is 
‘filled with soil and the shoots surround the 





| outside ; fill the top with plants as if filling a 
pan, give it a good watering and it is com- 


plete. Keep in shade for a few days and 
then suspend in full sun. The plants will 
grow and commence to flower in a few weeks, 
and last in full beauty for a long time if kept 
_ well watered, and when in full growth will be 
grand. We had a number of these baskets 
| in the Victoria House, and also in the large 
conservatory at Chatsworth, which were finer 
than any seen elsewhere ; these were a ball of 
| flowers about six feet in diameter, and were 
replaced by baskets of Epiphyllum and other 
plants in the winter. 
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Dahlias.—If desirable to increase dablias | 
by cuttings, do so at once ; ina brisk heat they | 
will root in a few days and be established by 
planting-out time. We consider the dwarf va- 
rieties the most desirable; the plants flower 
earlier and more abundantly, and the plants do | 
not require stakes to prevent the wind break- 
ing them ; but of course when exhibition flow- 
ers are required, the size of plant and abun- 
dance of bloom is a secondary consideration, 
as the buds are usually trimmed to a small 
number, and there are not sufficient varieties 
among the dwarfs to make up a collection for 
competition. 

Cannas.—If cannas are required to be 
grown on in pots previous to planting outside, 


| flowers. 





no time should be now lost in potting. See 
there are plenty of Echeveria, Sempervivums, 
Cotyledons, and others of that class of plants in 
readiness for bedding out next month; many 
varieties of these plants are comparatively 
hardy, and if desirable can be planted out 
early in May, or if room in the house is re- 
quired, and it is considered best to make a 
general planting out all at once—which is the 
best plan in small gardens—the above plants 
ean be placed in cold frames until required. 

When forced flowering plants, such as 
Deutzias, Spirzeas, Lilacs, Tulips and Hya- 
cinths, and others of that class, have finished 
blooming, remove them at once, to be re- 
placed by others to sueceed them, which have 
been reserved to succeed those advanced in | 
heat; it is seldom necessary to give these | 
plants extra heat after this time, for they will | 
flower in a short time with the ordinary tem- | 
perature of a cool greenhouse ; and if shaded, | 
the flowers are finer and last longer than when | 
foreed into flower in a high temperature. The 
hardy shrubs can be placed in a cold frame 
for a time, and then planted out in open | 
ground to be taken up again for the same 
purpose ; it is best to have a few young plants 
of these things coming on to take the place of 
overgrown and exhausted specimens, which 
can be thrown away or planted permanently 
in open border, as the case may be. 

Tulips and Hyacinths are seldom of much 
use after once flowering in pots, except to 
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plant as border plants, so it is fortunate that 
the price of these bulbs are moderate. Any 
Ferns requiring larger pots should be potted 
at once; see the plants are not dry when 


| potted ; these plants all do best shaded from 


sun after this time—in fact, a house with a 


north aspect is best for Ferns, and also for 


Camellias, and for keeping plants in flower for 
the longest time; but of course these plants 
can be grown in any greenhouse. 
Pelargoniums.—Show and fancy Pelar- 
goniums will now commence flowering, and will 
require abundance of water ; a little guano water 
after the buds are formed is useful ; do not use 
it earlier—the plants produce more foliage than 
These plants are not so fine in this 
country as in England; the weather is too 


hot and the sun too bright for the flower to 


last any length of time; for this reason it is 
desirable to grow the early flowering varieties ; 
a good addition to these is Gloire de Paris; 
the fancy varieties are not much grown in this 


| country, probably from the fact that the plants 


import badly, and also suffer much from the 
hot weather; but they will stand a much 


higher temperature during winter without 


getting drawn; then the show varieties and 
the plants are much neater, and when in full 
flower are very beautiful, even in small plants ; 
but when grown as seen at the London exhi- 
bition, in May and June, with a level top 
from three to four feet in diameter, and such 
a mass of flowers that not a leaf is visible, 
they are magnificent ; and it must be remem- 
bered these large plants are grown in eight- 
inch pots. 

Fuchsias. — Give Fuchsias larger pots 
when required, the early plants will be com- 
mencing to flower; these, like Geraniums, 
should be in flower as early as possible, if re- 
quired for flowering in-door, as the flowers and 
also the foliage drop quickly in very hot 
weather. 

Azaleas.—The early flowered Azaleas, 
which have finished blooming, should have the 
seed-pods pinched off, and be placed either in 
a forcing house or warm part of the green- 
house, and well syringed two or three times 
each day to induce a free growth ; see that the 
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ball of soil is not allowed to get dry, or the | until recently, in this country, but in a few 
growth will be weak, and some of the plants will years they will be as popular as they have 
die ; in fact, allowing the plants to get very dry | been in Europe for a long time, and will be 
is the cause of more deaths among Heaths and | employed at every grand display by every one 
Azaleas than anything, besides it is astonish- | of cultivated taste. 
ing the number of waterings required to soak | © Iaoras.—Those cultivators whohavea house 
through a thoroughly dry ball of roots; in | kept at a temperature of not less than sixty de- 
fact, in some cases, it is difficult to moisten it | grees at all times, should grow a selection of 
at all, without placing the plants in a tub of | Ixias; they are a beautiful class of tropical 
water; it is especially so if the plants are evergreen shrubs, which flower at all seasons 
grown in the light peaty leaf mould so gene- | of the year, and the plants, when well grown, 
rally used by the Belgian and German florists. are handsome when out of flower, but it is in- 
We have soaked plants from six-inch pots ina | dispensable to grow them in peat. We never 
tub of water for twenty-four hours, and then | saw a satisfactory [xora potted in loam ; like 
found the center of the ball dry; this was the | most other hothouse plants they are liable to be 
case with fresh imported plants. infested with insects, but are worth all the 
Camellias.—Any Camellias, in tubs or | attention required; these plants are standard 
pots in which the soil is sour and roots poor, may | exhibition plants in England. 
be shaken out after flowering, and repotted into | Anthuriwm. — Another indispensable 
clean pots, with good drainage, and placed in a | plant, even in the smallest and most select 
warm, shady part of the house, to be syringed | collection, is the Anthurium Scherzerianum ; 
frequently and kept rather dry at the roots until | this plant is seldom without flowers; the same 
growing freely; they will usually make good | flower will last for three months; it is a plant 
growth and flower well the following season ; | ofthe easiest culture, and insects seldom trouble 


but as a rule, it is preferable to pot Camellias | it; until recently it has been high priced both 
as soon as the buds are set; but in the case of | here and in Europe, but now it is cheap 


unhealthy specimens, the season is then lost; enough to suit any pocket. The ladies need 
any plants grown too large, or out of shape, | not be frightened by the long name, for 


may be cut in as soon as the flowers are over ; | 
in fact, no plant stands cutting better than | 
the Camellia, and it is necessary to use the 
knife freely when plants are in full vigor. 
Paims.—See that Palms receive abundance | 
of water, and if any of the plants are intended | 
for planting outside in summer, they must be 


although the plant does not possess any Eng- 
lish name, I have no doubt the extraordinary 
shape and brilliant scarlet color of the flower 
would suggest to many to name it the Fla- 
mingo flower. 

Cape Jasmines.—See that Cape Jasmines 
are free from insects, or the beauty of the plants 


kept cool for that purpose, for the foliage is | is spoiled ; this is one of the plants, that if there 
tender, and even the hardiest will suffer from | is a bug, scale, or red spider in the house it is 
the change; it is best, if possible, to prevent | sure to find it out. A ready plan to clean 
these making any young leaves until they do | these plants when at rest, is to mix up a 
so in the open air; many varieties do well | strong dose of whale oil soap, about one ounce 
and are splendid plants for pleasure ground | to a gallon of water and add about a large tea- 
decoration, if prepared for that purpose; but | spoonful of kerosene to the gallon, and dip 
when the plants are required for greenhouse | the plants in the mixture; work the shoots 
decoration, and large plants are required as | well about in the mixture to wet every part 
quick as possible, then no class of plants will | and shake off or lay on their sides to drain for 
stand more heat and moisture; and it is| one hour, and if thoroughly done, there will 
astonishing in how short a time a small plant | not be an insect left alive, and the plants will 
will develop into a fine specimen; this mag- | not be injured; if there are many plants to 
nificent class of plants have been neglected, | dip, it will be necessary to add a portion more 
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kerosene, as the oil floats on the water, and 
is skimmed off by the plants; of course care 
is required not to use extra quantity of kero- | 
sene, or it will injure the plants, and it is not 
safe to use it at all on many plants; but it is 
certain death to all insects. After the plants 
have drained for an hour, wash them well 
with clean water and the foliage will appear 
as if fresh varnished ; this mixture must not 
be used when foliage is young and tender, but 
if thoroughly cleaned in the winter, it is sel- 
dom required at any other time. 

Caladiums.—Do not forget to prepare a 
good stock of Caladiums, both for growing in 
pots for furnishing the greenhouse in summer, 
and also for planting outside at the end of May. 
These lattershould not be exposed to avery high 
temperature; it is best to let them start in a 
moderate heat, for if the plants have a quan- 
tity of tender leaves, when planted out, those 
leaves will be scorched up and the plant have 
to make a fresh start; on the contrary, those 
for inside decoration are benefited by a good 
heat, if early growth is required ; these plants 
are useful to occupy vacancies, when the har- 
dier plants have been removed outside. We 
have often heard complaints that Caladium | 
bulbs decay in the winter; this is caused by | 
keeping them too wet or cold, or perhaps | 
both; they should be preserved in a tempera- | 
ture of sixty degrees through the winter. We | 
seldom lose one per cent, under these circum- | 
stances. 

Varieties.—We will give the names of a few 
of the most desirable and distinct varieties for 
the benefit of those requiring a small collection. 
Of course the list could be extended to several 
times this number, but those we name we would | 
grow ourselves if confined to a small space: 
No. 1, list for planting outside—Esculentum, | 
Albo-violacea, Wightii, Verschaffeltii, Sede- | 
nii, Alphonse Karr, Bataviense, Chantini, 
Bicolor majus, Javanicum, Mirabile, Meyer- 
beer. No. 2, selection of old varieties for pot 
culture—Alphande, Alphonse Karr, Ama- 
bile, Argyrites, Baron de Rothschild, Belley- 
mei, Bicolor majus, Bicolor picturate, Can- 





nartii, Dr. Bois Duval, Hubianum, Md. Houl- 
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Triomphe de la Exposition, Raulini, Wightii. 
No. 3, a few selected new varieties—Prince 
Albert Edward, Maxime Duval, Jules Put- 
eys, Alfred Bleu, Devinck, Due de Ratibor, 
and Excellent. We have not, at present, 
found the yellow varieties, which were much 
praised in England when sent out, at all sat- 
isfactory, being poor growers, and the yellow 
will not stand the sun. The varieties men- 
tioned are all good growers, and will stand 
the sun as well in this country as in England. 


| Prince Albert Edward is a grand addition to 


the white-leaved section, having brilliant crim- 
son veins and also clouded with the same on 
the white ground. Any old, rough plants of 
Abutilon Thompsonii should be reserved for 
planting out; they make a grand show during 
summer and can be lifted previous to frost. 
These will be found very useful for cutting 
large shoots during winter to mix in vases of 
cut flowers. 

Look over large plants of Aloes, Arundo and 
other plants preserved in cellar, and remove 
them to lighter quarters at the earliest oppor- 
tunity ; such plants are best planted out early, 
for if they remain until the weather is warm 
they often commence to grow, and the growth 
made under these circumstances is weak, and 
sure to suffer when removed to light and air. 

Saving Fuchsia Seed.—Mr. Cannell, 
the great Fuchsia grower, says: ‘“‘ When the 
seed pods are thoroughly ripened, partly dry 


'them in the sun, after which cut them in 


halves and quarters with a moderately sharp 
knife, and minutely examine each part; the 


| old self-colored varieties produce seed very 


freely, but the choice kinds very sparingly, 
particularly the light varieties. An abund- 
ance of hollow seed will be found, but good 
plump seed is about half the size of that of 
the Pansy, and is easily distinguished and 
picked out.” 


me 


A Circle. Make a circular bed with 
Arundo Donaz in the center, next surrounded 
by Abutilon Thompsonii, next Achyranthus 
Lindenti, and outer edge with Centaurea 


let, Meyerbeer, Pottshamii Rubronervium, | gymnocarpa. 
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The Aleasure rou. | 


Home Adornment. 


OTWITHSTANDING the course of THE | 
Horticvu.turist, especially during its 
earlier years, has been to give the greatest 
prominence to subjects of practical impor- | 
tance, yet it has never avoided those having 
for their object the cultivation of a pure and 
refined taste in rural pursuits. By this we 
do not necessarily allude to objects of an ex- 
pensive and elaborate character, suited only | 
to the wealthy, but to those more especially 
adapted to the wants of our readers who long | 
for the simple, yet neat and appropriate deco- | 
rations that can be fashioned and arranged by | 
any one with sufficient taste. 
The old-fashioned idea of bouquets has re- | 
ceived a severe rebuke of latter years, and in 
no one thing has popular feeling shown a more 
marked improvement than in this. As for- 
merly seen upon our tables during festive oc- 
casions, the huge “nose-gay” and “flower- | 
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placed a simple glass stand of some choice 
pattern, and neatly filled with the most slen- 
der, graceful vines and ferns that could be 
procured. The base was unusually flat and 
shallow, with the broad fronds of some hand- 
some fern spread out, and extending for some 
distance beyond the outer edge. From the 
moist sand with which this is filled, springs up 
the taller plumes of a feathery species of grass, 
intermingled with those of a drooping habit ; 
and in the interstices between are introduced 
the most delicate fern fronds to be procured, 
as well as some of the richly colored tropical 
leaves. 

Around the bottom are placed a few pale tea- 
rose buds, and flowers not too marked in color, 
but possessing that indispensable quality, 
agreeable fragrance. At the summit is set a 
glass receiver also filled with moist sand, in 
which are placed very much the same charac- 
ter of plants as are seen at the base, with the 
addition, perhaps, of a few sprigs of smilax 
and other neat little vines to hang down and 
partially cover the glass stem. 

This floral ornament composes the center- 


pot,” were in fact floral monstrosities, utterly | piece ; then on either side, and midway be- 
at variance with the rules of good taste, | tween it and the ends of the table may be 
adapted, as it were, to pander to the love for | noticed glass vases of a very light and unique 
bright colors, without harmony of arrange- | pattern, in which are arranged a collection of 
ment, and precise form without gracefulness. flowers that harmonize in color, and give a 
Fortunately for the advancement of a refining | quiet, subdued effect, but exceedingly tasteful 
taste in floral decorations, as well as in other | withal. In front of each guest’s plate is 
auxiliaries for gratifying the eye, popular | placed a tiny bouquet, a grade larger than the 
opinion is gradually tending towards plain | ordinary button-hole size, and this, too, should 
colors, and an easy, flowing, graceful outline. | be neat and plain, the green being composed 
The annual exhibitions held near London, | of one of the smaller Adiantums. 

as well as those in other parts of England, | 
are now encouraging this advanced taste, by | 
the offer of liberal premiums for the best ex- 
ample of “Table Decoration.” The writer | 
witnessed, in the Crystal Palace, at Syden- 

ham, one of the most beautiful, although com- When we contrast this system of forming 
paratively simple displays, that he had ever | bouquets with the antiquated pattern which 
seen, and yet the whole exhibition was con- | continually reminds one of the great amount 
fined to a comparatively few tables, laid as if | of thought requisite to place each individual 
for the usual meals, and decorated with a few | flower with mathematical precision, we think 
plants and flowers in the most exquisite man- | no right-minded lover of flowers will be wil- 


ner. ling to go back to the “good old times” of 
In the center of each competing table was | bouquets at least. 


Here, it will be seen at a glance that 
everything is omitted that can in any way 
| offend the eye; and, in fact, the whole idea is 


to make use of as little material as possible, 
but that little must be the best in its line. 











To illustrate the fashion of the past age, we 
must remind our readers that the bouquet was 
arranged jn circles, with each individual row 
composed of a different flower, and when ac- 
cessible, these were of a distinct color as well, 
so that the tout ensemble was somewhat in the 
style of a zebra, or some nondescript article, 
not certainly found in nature. 

The whole matter of arrangement may be 
summed up in a few words. The former idea 
appeared to be to distort nature, and give to 
her flora an artificial aspect ; while the true 
aim and purpose of the modern florist should 
be to preserve the natural, and entirely abol- 
ish the artificial, so that the latter may not 
appear in any form. 

Indeed, throughout the exhibition alluded 
to, the fact was continually apparent that all 


the competitors were endeavoring to raise the | 
art to a higher and much more sensible stan- | 
dard, by the simple act of substituting grace | 


for formality. 

We have thus dwelt longer upon this sub- 
ject than we otherwise would, were it not for 
the importance being attached to the business 
at the present time. The cut flower trade in 
all our large cities, is perfectly enormous, es- 
pecially in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, where thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally spent in this branch of industry. In 
some localities, especially near the suburbs of 
our larger cities, may be seen acres of glass 
structures, used solely for the purpose of fore- 
ing flowers; and the dwellers in the city 
proper know very little of the gigantic propor- 
tion which this business has assumed. 

Indeed, our florists, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, are to-day devoting a large amount 
of space for growing cut flowers, who, a few 
years since would have thought it entirely 


beneath their notice. But finding that it paid, | 


and that handsomely, they are annually in- 
creasing this department of their vocation. 
It is the fashion for persons of a certain 


class to characterize this as a useless expendi- | 


ture of money. Not so, however. It is one 
of the most able advocates for a better state 
of morals in society at large. Its tendency is 
to elevate and refine, whilst creating a distaste 
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for the gross and vile; and the tiny bunch of 
violets, purchased for a few pennies from the 
little girl on the street corner, affords far more 
pleasure to the buyer, than the same amount 
expended for any artificial ornament of what- 
soever kind. 

Is it not a pleasant idea, that the humble 
flowers may, in many instances, prove to be 
missionaries in a certain sense ; awakening in 
the mind of many an erring one, visions of 
an earlier and better life, and recalling the 
oft quoted, yet ever sublime simile of the 
Great Master, “ Behold the Lilies of the 
field.” Let us trust so at least, for we should 
all be firm believers in the beautiful theory, 
that with the increase of a love for flowers, 
|just in proportion will be the decrease in 
| crime and immorality. 

cstnammenpnaligiiperansimen 
Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. 
T last meeting of the Western N. Y. 
Horticultural Society, lists of valuable 
standard, or new trees and shrubs, were sub- 
mitted by various members, of which the fol- 
lowing, accompanying Mr. Ellwanger’s report, 
were recommended as most valuable, worthy 
of dissemination : 
New and Rare Deciduous Trees. 

Acacia viscosa bella rosea—Flowers del- 
ieate flesh-colored, fringed with yellow; fine 
dark foliage, and vigorous grower. 
| desirable variety. 

Alnus firma —A thrifty, medium-sized 
tree from Japan ; foliage resembling a Morello 
cherry—very distinct. 

Alnus incana laciniata—A very choice, 
| beautiful variety; leaves deeply cut. 

Alnus Japonica—A very distinct Japan- 
ese variety, with cherry-like foliage. 

Pyrus malus carnea pleno—A beautiful 
variety, with flesh-colored double flowers. 

Fagus quercifolia—Resembles the fern- 
leaved ; distinct cut foliage ; a dwarf grower. 

Zsculus heterophylla dissecta — Leaves 
| deeply and finely cut ; a very novel and at- 

tractive variety. 

Zsculus Memmingerii—Beautiful white 
| spotted foliage, curious and ornamental. 


A very 
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Tilia red fern-leaved—Foliage deeply cut, | purple in bud, but when fully open a clear 


blue ; truss very large ; the finest of its color 
Acer, Wiers cut-leaved—A rapid grower, | in cultivation. 


Lilac Ville de Trayes—Dark purple ; large 
graceful as the cut-leaved Birch—the foliage | panicle ; fine. 


Npirea Fontenaysti—Vigorous and free 
delicately cut—the leaf stalks are long and | bloomer; large panicles of white flowers. 
Weigela Gustave Mallet—Red flowers ; 
believe it will rank among the most interest- | very showy; free bloomers. 

Special reports on other subjects were pre- 
small places by an occasional cutting back, | sented, which we condense from the printed 
copy of proceedings, sent us by Mr. P. Barry, 
also from notes of the 


the bark on young growth rose colored. 
shoots slender and drooping, in habit about as 
is abundant, silvery underneath, deeply and 


tinted with red on the upper surface. We 


ing lawn trees, and may be easily adapted to 


which it will bear to any degree as well as a 
willow. 

Quercus pedunculata laciniata—An ele- 
gant tree, foliage deeply cut, one of the best 
cut-leaved trees. 

New and Rare Evergreens. 

Biota Semper Aurea—A new variety of 
the Aurea, which retains its golden tint the 
year round. So far it has proved hardy with 
us. A desirable acquisition. 

Juniperus oblonga pendula—aA native of 
Japan, of drooping habit, distinct and orna- 
mental. 

Juniperus Chinensis aurea—Young’s Gol- 
den Juniper—This is no doubt the most dis- 
tinct and beautiful of all the yellow or golden 
conifera, a vigorous grower. 

Juniperus venusta—Foliage of a beauti- 
ful glaucus green color, erect and rapid grower. 
This is one of the handsomest Junipers we 
have seen. 

New and Rare Deciduous Shrubs, 

Deutzia crenata fl. alba plena—A very 
fine profuse flowering shrub—flowers pure 
white, fine and distinct. 

Hydrangea Japonica alba—A charming 
shrub, flower of delicate rose color, changing 
to white. 

Hydrangea Japonica macrocephala—V ery 
large individual flowers, petals white, turning 
to rose as they acquire age. 

Hydrangea Otaksa—Foliage of a beauti- 
ful deep green. The plant produces immense 
trusses of rose colored flowers in profusion ; 
free-bloomer. 

Lilac alba grandiflora—Very large pure 
white trusses. The finest white lilac. 


Lilac Cornulia superba—Flowers light { 


} 
| 
| 


| 





nolds. 


secretary, P. C. Rey- 


Best Six Varieties of Hardy Roses, for General 
Cultivation. 


Salet—a Moss rose, 
Madame Plantier, 
Gen. Washington, 


La France, 


Prairie Queen, 
Coquette des Alps. 


Best Twelve Varieties Roses, 
In addition to the above list of six, the fol- 


Baltimore Belle, 
Madame Charles Wood, 
John Hopper, 


| lowing were included, to make twelve : 


Victor Verdier, 
Charles Lefebvre, 
Caroline de Sansal. 


Best Twelve Deciduous Trees, for Lawns, Smait 
or Large. 


Magnolia Soulangeana, 

Horse Chestnut, — Double- 
flowering; 

Beech, Purple; 

Maple, Purple-leaved; 
Birch, Cut-leaved, Weep- 
ing; 

Alder, 
leaved; 


Imperial, Cut- 


Salisburia, 

Thorn, Double Scarlet, 

Willow, Kilmarnock; 

Beech, Cut-leaved; 

Birch, Cut-leaved; 

Virgilia Lutea, 

Mountain Ash, Oak-leay- 
ed, 


Trees Worthy of Special Recommendation. 


Cherry, Large Double- 
flowering; 

Elm, Camperdown Weep 
ing; 

Linden, White-leaved; 


Magnolia Speciosa, 
Magnolia, Chinese; 
Maple, Wiers Cut-leayed; 
Cherry, Weeping; 
European Larch. 


Best Twelve Flowering Shrubs. 


Althea, Double variegated ; 

White Fringe, 

Prunus Triloba, 

Deutzia Crenata, fl. pl.; 

Japan Quince, 

Hydrangea, 
Gradifiora; 


Paniculata 


Dentzia gracilis, 

Spirea prunifolia, 

Weigela Rosea, 

Weigela Nova, variegated; 

Purple Fringe, 

Almond, Double Dwarf 
White. 


Additional, Worthy of Favor. 


Weigela, Hortensis niveia; 
Spirea, Ballardii; 

Spirwa Reevesii, robusta; 
Lilac, alba grande; 
Cornus Mascula, varieg’d; 
Tartarian Horeysuckle, 
Wistaria, Chinese; 
Calycanthus Floridus, 


Lilac Joseke, 

Clematis Jackmanni, 

Double Red-flowering al- 
mond, 

Mahonia Aquifolia, 

Paul’s New Double Red 
Hawthorn, 

Tree Peonia, 
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Forsythii Viridissima, 
Althea, Paunia; 
Snowball, 


Lilac, Cut-leaved; 

Syringa, Double fi.; 

Weigela Desports. 
Best Six Evergreens for Small Lawns. 

Juniper, Irish, robusta; Pine, Cembra; 

Arbor Vite,Tom Thamb; Arbor Vite compacta, 

Pine pumilio, Juniper, Chinese. 


Additional, Recommended, 


Juniper, Golden, Rhododendron, 
” venusta, Retinispora plumosa anu- 
excelsa, rea, 
squamato, Thuja semper aurea, 
Savin, Libocedrnus, 
pendula; Cypress Lawsoniana, 
Arbor Vitex, Siberian, Arbor Vitz, George Pea- 
e American, body; 
pyramidata, Hudsonica, Dwarf Fir; 
Hovey; Maxwell's Dwarf Spruce, 
Yew, elegantissima, White Spruce. 


“ 


Most Appropriate Trees for Small Cemetery 
Lots. 
Weeping Bird Cherry, 
Magnolia conspicua, 
Spirea prunifolia, 
Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora. 


Juniper, Irish; 
Thorn, Cut-leaf; 
Willow, Kilmarnock; 
Birch, White Double-flow- 
ering; 

Deutzia gracilis, 

In addition, the following were suggested : 
Arbor Vite, Hovey; 

- pyramidata; 
Retinispora plumosa, 
Salisburia, 

Horse Chesnut, 
white; 
Calycanthas, 


We have devoted considerable space to the 
publication of these lists, because they are 
uniform and excellent answers to the many 
questions we have respecting trees or shrubs 
most siitable for planting in small places. 
We doubt if the list can be bettered, although 
in some cases, according to preference, one 
variety may be more popular than another. 


Cornus mascuia, varieg’d; 

Weigela nova, variegated; 

White Fringe, 

Buel, Young’s New Weep- 
ing; 

Cherry, Dwarf Weeping. 


Double 


Rest Plant for Hedges. 

After general discussion, the verdict seemed 
to be in favor of the Honey Locust. 

One observer had a Honey Locust Hedge, 
about 100 rods long, which had stood sixteen 
years, and was nearly perfect. He has never 
known a plant to die from effects of insects. 

Another had known a hedge of Honey 
Locust, fifteen to twenty years old, perfect in 
every respect. 

The Japan Quince was named for hedges, 
but its main objection was its slow growth. 
Best Evergreens for Hedges, Screens and Belts. 

No verdict was unanimously given, although 
the preference was shown for Norway Spruce. 
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| On sandy soils, White Pine will succeed, 
while Hemlock will fail. One member said 
the finest hedge he ever saw was White Pine. 


When to Plant Ornamental Trees, Shrubs or 
Evergreens. 


Transplant Norway Spruce in May or Au- 
| gust ; September is too late. 

Do not transplant Hemlock in July or 
August ; early May is best; the quicker they 
start into growth, after transplanting, the bet- 
ter. 

A Rampant Wisteria. 


A most beautiful specimen of the Wisteria 
when in full bloom, last year, attracted gene- 
ral attention from all England. It covers the 
front of a well-known hotel near Slough, and 
runs around each eave for some distance, mak- 
ing a breadth of at least one hundred and 
fifty feet. It was placed against a strong iron 
support of the verandah, which support it long 
since lifted bodily from the ground and broke 
in pieces with seeming ease. A Laburnum 
grows against the building on one flank, and 
the contrast between the clusters of blue and 
yellow flowers is declared to be perfectly 
charming. 

Speaking of Wisterias, calls to our mind 
the largest vine known in the United States. 
It is situated in New York city, corner of 
| Second avenue and Seventh street, and cov- 
| ers a space of one hundred and fifty feet long 
by about sixty-five high—luxuriant beyond 
| description, and a perfect glory when in 
| bloom. 





| a 


| 


| A Variegated Almond.—A new and 
'very handsome variety of the Amygdalus 
| communis, possessing variegated leaves, has 
| been introduced in Europe by M. Ausseur, 
| Sertier, Nurseryman of Lieusanit (Seine et 
|Marn). This plant is described as being very 
| vigorous, a beautiful, strong grower; and the 
_ beautiful color of the leaves—fine green, 
| marked with snow-white streaks, somewhat 
| like variegated Negerado—make not only a 
charming contrast but a magnificent display 
| when put en masse. 
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Novelties of 1873. 


LATE number of the Gardener’s Maga- 

zine opens with a capital editorial upon 
new plants and flowers. It says, ‘a good old 
plant is always to be preferred to a bad new 
one, or to a novelty wanting in distinctness 
and manifest superiority.” 

It would be well for enthusiasts in floricul- 
ture, on this side of the water, to bear this 
truism in mind, and not to plant a new flower 
unless it embraces one or more well-marked 
characters not to be found in our old favorites. 

It is not a sufficient recommendation for a 
novelty to be equal to our old standard kinds, 
but it must be better; or at least as good, 
with certain distinct characters. 

The lover of greenhouse plants is enabled 
to make many fine additions to his collection, 
as some families of plants are especially rich 
in novelties. The Azriculas, one of the 
neatest of English florist flowers, has received 
several additions from Mr. Turner, of Slough. 


Some of these are Alpines, and stand the | 


climate of England with impunity, but with 
us they are comparatively useless. 

The Azaleas, so deservedly popular with 
every one who owns even the smallest sized 
glass-house, is recognized famously among the 
new plants. To such as make a specialty of 
this truly elegant flower (and what can sur- 
pass it for winter decoration ?), we append the 
list, selected by the G. M., as the cream of 


the novelties: Appollo, Comtesse de Beaufort, | 


Comtesse Eugenie de Kerchove, Mad’lle Van 
Houtte, Marquis of Lorne, President de 
Walle, Princess Louise. The pretty little 
hardy kind, called Azalea amena, has re- 
ceived an improved form which is highly 
extolled. 

Very many of our readers are well ac- 
quainted with the Begonias; a genus well 
deserving of extensive cultivation for their 
beautifully colored foliage and numerous 
richly tinted flowers. 5 

Of this latter class we desire to speak 


especially, as in all probability such will 
eventually prove to be among our very finest 
bedders during the summer months. So 
many new varieties have been introduced dur- 
ing the past season, that we cannot enumer- 
ate them all here, leaving the selection to the 
taste of our readers; but with the remark 
that, for window decoration all the year round, 
they will prove unsurpassed. 

Cinerarias, a very pretty family of plants 
for the conservatory, have been increased in 
interest by the introduction of double flower- 
| ing sorts. 

We now arrive at one of the choicest gar- 
den ornaments of which we have any knowl- 
edge—the Clematis. Hardy, delicate and 
graceful in growth, with an abundance of 
showy flowers, we do not wonder at their well 
deserved popularity. Owing to the exertions 
of Messrs. Jackman, Noble, Cripps, and a 
few others, the new varieties, the past season, 





have been wonderfully fine ; so good, indeed, 
' that we do not know where to make a choice, 
nor what to leave out of a first class list. 

Among those, however, of the greatest 
merit, we wish to call attention to Louis Van 
Houtte, Duke of Richmond, Stella, The 
Queen, May Queen, and Undine. 

That old-time favorite, the Dahlia, has not 
received as much encouragement of late as 
was formerly its due. Still, however, quite a 
number of excellent kinds have been pre- 
sented for approval of late, the following be- 
ing among the best: Ovid, Miss Dennis, Miss 
Harris, Julia Davis, Mrs. Lervington, and 
Parrot. 

The Gladiolus, now considered one of the 
best summer-flowering bulbs, seems to in- 
crease in popularity, if that was possible. 
Among the most careful raisers of this might 
| be named the Messrs. Kelway, of England, 
and Souchet, of France. The former gentle- 
| men have sent out, as superior to anything in 
| their own lines of color, Captain Stucky, 
| Harrison Weir, Lady Bridport, Mrs. Rey- 
_nolds Hole, Neogene, Rev. H. Dombrain, 
| Scopa, and Pythias. 
| One of the most satisfactory plants for 
| decorating our empty greenhouse shelves dur- 
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ing the summer months, is the Gloxinia; a 
bulb that any novice may readily grow. The 
new varieties this year are “legion.” The 
Gardener’s Magazine says: ‘‘ Those who buy 


all the new Gloxinias that are offered will do | 
| tions it is far more desirable—being perfectly 
| hardy, symmetric in form and invariably a pro- 


themselves no harm, for there is not a bad one 
in the market.” 

The Zonale Geraniums are decidedly fash- 
ionable, not only in this country, where they 
bloom so continuously beneath our hot sum- 
mer sun, but all over Europe as well. In 


speaking of the novelties in this line, our au- | 
| seen hundreds taken from the woods and 


thority says: “ Rienzi, a scarlet of great size 
and perfect form ; Jessica, maroon crimson, in 
large globular trusses, and Zenobia, a bedder 
producing vivid carmine-crimson flowers, are 


genuine startlers, and carry forward the high | 


type of zonales by a great bound.” Only two 
of the variegated leaved varieties are men- 
tioned, Henderson’s Keepsake, a golden tri- 
color of fine constitution, and Mrs. Carr; the 
leaves are almost wholly white. 

Poor old Hollyhocks, the pride of our an- 
cestors, seem to have received the “cold 
shoulder” during the past year. A few new 
varieties, however, are offered by Mr. Chater, 
the celebrated grower; and we hope, for old 
association’s sake, if not for their intrinsic 
value, these showy plants will still be grown. 

Verbenas, it is said, are looking up; and 
the novelties in this class are mostly good, and 
some half-a-dozen new kinds are recom- 
mended. Many of the best growers in Amer- 


ica, however, prefer raising their plants from | 


seed—preferring health and vigor, to a cer- 
tainty in color and size. 

We close our remarks with the Rose; and 
here we find such a host of candidates, that to 
particularize might call down upon us some 
sharp criticism. Nevertheless, the new varie- 
ties are, in reality, less numerous than in pre- 
vious years; and the Gardener’s Magazine 
describes but five as the best, in its judgment, 
viz.: Perpetuals—Jean Dalmas, Prince Paul 
Demidof{, Captain Christy, Baronne Vittat, 
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| Kalmia Latifolia.—This shrub, gener- 


ally known as Laurel, is without doubt the 
most beautiful of our native plants, though 
not as showy as many of the tribe to which it 
belongs (the Rhododendron) ; for many situa- 


fuse bloomer. There has probably been more 
unsuccessful attempts made to domesticate 
this than any shrub we possess. This is to be 
regretted ; yet, we hope all who have tried 
will give it one more trial, as the writer has 


planted in nursery rows, and not one in fifty 
fails to grow. The only necessary care to be 
taken is to cut all the branches to within two 
inches of the main stem, and plant in ordi- 
nary yellow loam, which should be enriched 
with well-rotted manure or leaf mould. They 


| will make vigorous growth the first, and usu- 


ally bloom the second season. For a fine 
effect, they should be planted in clumps of six 
to ten, each, upon the lawn. 

Tamarix Plumosa.—M. Carriére writes 
as follows in the Revue Horticole: 

“Nothing can be finer or more graceful 
than this species, which is still so rare in spite 
of the readiness with which it can be propa- 
gated. Its numerous slender branchlets, of a 
glaucescent green hue, bear a certain resem- 
blance to the curled plumes of the ostrich (or 
the white stork), whence its popular name of 
‘“‘Marabout.” It flowers in August, about 
the same time as T. indica. 

The flowers, which are disposed in dense, 


| erect panicles, have an airy lightness which 


adds much to the elegance of the foliage, iso- 
lated on a lawn or in a large park. T. plu- 
mosa forms a compact mass of the most pleas- 
ing appearance; it is quite as hardy as 7. 
indica, and is propagated and treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner. 

New Sailvia.—The new Salvia alba, pure 
white co.ored flowers, but with same habit as 
the splendens, must not be forgotten this sea- 


Perfection des Blanches, Peach Blossom, Star | son by amateurs. For ribbon beds plant the 


of Waltham, and Beauty of Thames. 
In Teas, Ophelia, clear yellow, and Shir- 
ley Hibberd, delicate nankeen. 


alba. 


splendens plentifully in the center and then edge 
it around with a strip about a yard wide of the 
The contrast in colors is very decided. 
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Tie Slower, Aharilen, 


Flower Garden for April. 
AKE all possible preparation this month in 
readiness for planting when the season is 
advanced enough for that purpose ; see there is 
a stock of stakes of the sizes required for 
tying large plants which are likely to be dis- 
turbed by the wind; dig up flower beds and 
borders, at the same time adding decayed ma- 
nure or fresh soil; this is necessary in all 
beds in which strong growing plants, such as | 
Cannas, Humea, Castor oil plantsand Cala- 
diums are planted, and also for Verbenas, 
Alternantheras and variegated Geraniums. It 
is also necessary to stir the soil at least two 
feet deep; plants growing in soil only three 
or four inches deep suffer as soon as the hot 
weather commences, but those planted in deep 
dug soil will grow away during the longest | 
drought. We have tested this here, where | 
cause and effect is much more perceptible | 
than in the damp climate of England. 

If there are any alterations to finish in 
making or rearranging beds or borders, get 
them completed as soon as possible ; but after 
such a very mild winter that work will no 
doubt be generally complete. When the frost 
is quite out of the ground, any hardy herba- 
ceous plants, such as Pzeonies, Pentstemons, 
Tritonaes, Hollyhocks, Pampas Grass, ever- 
green Candytuft, and Phloxes, should be 
planted at once. These plants are best planted 
in groups or patches in shrub borders, not 
under the shade of shrubs and where they 
will be overgrown with the roots and tops of 
large trees, or they will be exhausted and rob- 
bed of all moisture by their stronger neigh- 
bors. The ground should be stirred deep be- 
fore planting ; it is no use to make a hole just 
big enough to receive the roots and leave all 
around as hard as a road. 

Lilies.—Tf bulbs of Liliums were not planted 
in autumn, which they always should be except 
Longiflorum, which is not quite hardy, plant 





| 





at once, and in this case do not expect grand 
results ; the lilies make their largest quantity 


of roots in the winter before the tops com- 
mence to grow, which can be seen by taking 
up roots as soon as frost is out of the ground. 

Gladiolus.—P ant some Gladiolus for early 
flowering, it often proves the earliest planted 
bulb, gives the finest flower spikes, and by mak- 
ing several plantings at intervals of two or three 
weeks, it will usually give a succession of blooms 
until frost commences. There are now so many 
handsome varieties of these flowers that it is 
difficult to advise what sorts to plant, as it is 
rather a question of money; but I may say 
that many of the varieties sent out in the last 
five or six years are altogether more hand- 
some than the older sorts; at the same time 
if any one requires a large mass of bright 
color, the old Brechleyensis is unsurpassed ; 
but if a large white, or in some instances a 
beautiful striped and flaked flower is required, 
grow Shakespeare, which is often as handsome 
as the finest Orchid; and La Candeur is as 
near perfection in flower and spike as a pure 
white Gladiolus can be. 

Mignonette.—Sow a few patches of Mig- 
nonette in various parts of the garden; the 
scent is very pleasant and refreshing and is 


| also useful for bees, which should be kept by 
| dwellers in the country. 


Sweet Peas and Verbenas. — Some 
Sweet Peas should also be sown either 
against fences or in circles, to be supported 
by a few brushy stakes. About the third 
week in the month is a good time to plant 
Verbenas, or if the weather is favorable, even 
earlier. We saw some planted very early in the 
month last year and they did very well, al- 
though it was very cold, quite hard frost, and 
snow after the plants were out. The advan- 
tage in early planting is, that the plants get 
well established before hot weather com- 
mences, and spread out and cover the ground 
with a dwarf compact growth which flowers 
much better than later planted ones. Verbe- 
nas should be planted in a large mass, with 
the colors nicely mixed to make the most sat- 
isfactory show. We have seen a border only 
wide enough to plant two rows look very well 
indeed by dotting in the various colors with 
judgment ; but we consider a large circular 
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bed the best to show off these plants; but do The Bourbon, Teas and Chinas require differ- 
not start with a bright scarlet variety in the | ent management. The beds were mulched 
center, that would fix the eye and spoil the | with half decayed manure, which was removed 
effect of the whole bed ; a white or light color | in the spring and the plants pruned to near 
is best for a center plant, and then put in as | the ground, as usually the unprotected wood 
many colors as you wish, placing each plant | was injured, but shoots started from the bot- 
about fifteen inches from another and about _ tom and the plants flowered very fine; in 
twelve inches from edge ; note that the colors | some instances from thirty to forty buds on a 
are evenly balanced round the bed; any lit- | shoot of Souvenir de la Malmaison. 
tle inequality in growth can be shortened as| Previous to the winter of 1860 and ’61, 
the plants cover the ground. It is a mistake | most of the roses, even dwarf, were worked 
to raise flower beds, especially for Verbenas, | on the briar, but that winter made a clean 
above the level of surrounding turf; it should | sweep of all the budded plants in many places ; 
rather be below in this climate; it requires | we had more than ten thousand killed, and 
all the rain we receive, and if beds are raised | the growers in the trade in some cases lost 
the moisture all runs away, leaving the soil dust | nearly all their stock ; but, strange to say, seve- 
dry. We planted Verbenas a yard apart and | ral plants of worked Gloire de Dijon escaped 
they covered the ground, but it was made very | with little injury. This learnt us a lesson, 
rich, to get good cuttings for propagating. not to plant worked roses if they were to be 

Planting Roses.—This should be done | obtained on their own roots. In that case, if 
as early in the month as possible, to get the | the tops were injured, the plants would start 
plants well started before the dry weather. | from the bottom, and there was no trouble 
We have felt surprised to find Roses grow and | with briar suckers coming up all over the bed ; 
flower so well on our light sandy soil, but | that trouble has sometimes been avoided by 
there being clay underneath, plants never | taking up and cutting away all suckers and re- 
suffer here from a dry summer so much as on | planting the beds every second year, which 
much stiffer soil; and we are never troubled | gave the opportunity of stirring the beds to 
with mildew until the heavy dews in autumn ; | the bottom and adding more manure. With 
then if the ground is dry, mildew is sure to | care the plants were not checked in the least. 
appear. 

We prefer planting Roses in beds to placing 
single plants in borders; the plants flourish | Popular Flowering Shrubs. 
better and are more under control. BY JOSIAH HOOPES, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 

If the best results are expected, the beds [ Concluded. } 
require good preparation. In England we UR native White Dogwood, when branched 
used to dig the ground from two to three feet from the ground, forms a lovely sight, 
deep, removing the bad soil from the bottom | both in spring and autumn. The Double 
and adding one-third clay marl and one-third | Althzeas, almost as common as the Sunflower 
rotten manure, mixing the whole thoroughly | and Hollyhock, are yet very attractive; and 
together, and planting the roses two feet from | especially so are the newer varieties, that have 
each other, cutting the plants down to two or | received such great attention from the hybrid- 
three eyes the first season and leave all the | izer. One with variegated leaves has flowers 
strong shoots the second, which were pegged | as double as a rose. The French have sent 
down. These shoots started and flowered us one with milkwhite bloom, and still another 
from every eye, and each year the old shoots | of the same snowy hue, but perfectly double. 
were cut out, also the weak ones, and the| Among the old-time shrubs we might enu- 
strong ones pegged down as before. This | merate the upright Honeysuckles; and these 
made a mass of the largest flowers. This | too have been greatly improved, as one enti- 


treatment refers to the hybrid perpetual class. | tled rubra grandiflora will abundantly testify. 


| a Toe 
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The Tamarisk is of later introduction, but | 
especially desirable for its long, slender ra- 
cemes of pink flowers and very delicate light- 
green foliage. 

The Sorrel Tree (Oxydendron arborea) is 
a native of Virginia, etc., and forms a very 
attractive object, either singly or in groups, 
when its long, curving racemes of little white | 
bells are in perfection. 

The Magnolia furnishes us with a few 
choice kinds that may be introduced into the 
shrubbery. The Purple-flowering and Speci- 
osa, with white bloom, are the most appro- 
priate. Our native Red Bud, or Judas Tree, 
if well headed in, is also available and exceed- 
ingly showy. The Laburnum, or Golden 
Chain, is greatly admired for its rich yellow 
flowers ; but, unfortunately, it is occasionally 
injured during winter. Two shrubs, of the 


largest size, must always receive a prominent 
position—the Mist Tree (Rhus cotinus) and 
Fringe Tree (Chionanthus Virginica) the 
former with purple, plume-like flowers and the 
latter with feathery, snow-white bloom. 


The superb Stuartia of the South, succeeds 
well in Pennsylvania and is really one of the 
finest plants we have ever seen. Its large 
creamy-white flowers are abundant and showy. 

We close this section with a group of small 
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trained to stakes. The Rhododendrons are 
almost without a parallel in point of useful- 
ness. The foliage is attractive all the year 
round; and how shall we describe the gor- 


| geous coloring or beauty of the trusses of flow- 


ers? We have not the space here to go into 
an elaborate description of this superb shrub, 
but will mereiy add that the smallest place 
should have a representative of this in a prom- 
inent position. ‘The Azalea comes next in 


| value, and is, in fact, very nearly allied. The 


splendid Ghent hybrids are marvels of beauty. 

The Berberries are handsome in flower and 
fruit ; and here must be classed the evergreen 
members, known as Mahonia. The Clethra 
and Ibea, two native shrubs, are lovely in 
cultivation and well deserving our care. The 
Dwarf Horse Chestnut is a spreading bush, 
with long spikes of misty-white flowers. 

What florist does not know and appreciate 


| the beauty of the Japan Quince (Cydonia 


Japonica), with its intense scarlet flowers? 


| The white, or rather blush-colored, is vastly 
| inferior. 


And the Deutzia, a species of recent intro- 
duction, how showy when covered with its 
complete mass of white bloom. The double 
variety is especially fine. We next have the 
Wiegelas, also introduced of late years, and 





trees that look well in the background, and 
especially when placed in a compact mass— 
the Double-flowering Peaches. The colors 
are white, crimson, scarlet, purple, striped, 
variegated, etc., and create a brilliant effect 
when in full bloom. At this period we wish 
to have them directly in front of the dwelling ; 
but as soon as the flowers fade away we are | 
just as anxious to have them out of sight until 
the next season. 

The second class or medium-sized shrubs 
embrace a few kinds that eventually grow 
quite large; but by an occasional pruning 
they may be kept down to the required size. 
The Rose, as a matter of course, must take 
precedence in rank. But we cannot embrace 
the entire family in this section, as several 


divisions are rather dwart in character. Here | 


may come in the most of the hybrid perpetu- | 


now comprising a long list of names, some of 
which are almost identical in color. We pre- 
fer the old Rosea, with Rose-colored flowers ; 
Grenewegenii, a German variety, with very 
deep-red blossoms ; and hortensis nivea, with 
silvery-white flowers. The last we claim as 
one of the finest shrubs in cultivation. 

The Forsythia, or Golden Bell, is truly the 


| harbinger of spring, a few warm days being 


sufficient to clothe it with a yellow dress. 

But now comes a real gem; for, notwith- 
standing the many attractive new forms given 
to the Hydrangea, the newer paniculata gran- 
diflora exceeds them all, and most other 
| shrubs as well. 

The Spirseas constitute a very valuable ge- 
nus—the most desirable being Béllardii, rose- 
color ; cadlosa, pink ; prunifolia, double white ; 
Reevesii and its double form, in white umbels; 





als and mosses, as well as the Noisettes, 


and ulmifolza, with downy white bloom. 
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Viburnum plicatum closes our list ; not by 
any means as the last to be selected, for it is 
actually one of the first. It is a rare Japan- 
ese species, with large globular heads of pure 
white flowers—in the way of the old Snowball, 
but vastly better. 


The third and last section, embracing the 


smaller-sized shrubs, is one of importance. 
Here, too, we commence with the Dwarf 
Roses. The Teas, Chinas, and Bourbons may 
all be kept within bounds by an annual prun- 
ing; and they are all free bloomers, especially 
in June and again in September. 


The native White Azalea (A. viscvsa) is a | 


low plant usually, that produces pure white, 
fragrant flowers. The Dwarf Red Azalea (A. 
amena) makes a fine bed by itself or as an 
outer edge to the taller-growing kinds. The 


Daphne Cneorum is a charming little hardy | 
plant, with numerous umbels of pink flowers, 


and the D. Mezereum, although larger in 
every way and very pretty, is still its inferior. 
The Deutzia gracilis, now very well known, 
yet retains its popularity as a deserving dwarf 
shrub. When in bloom, the whole plant ap- 
pears to be a ball of white bells. The Dwarf 
Variegated Wiegela is one of the newer little 
varieties that give universal satisfaction. 
foliage is very agreeably mottled and blotched 


with yellow and pink and the bloom is equally | 


as attractive as that in the larger kinds. 

Among yellow blossoms there is something 
exceedingly neat and pretty about the charac- 
ter of the Hypericum. We prefer the H. 
prolificum and H. Kalmianum. 

And now we call attention to two old 
friends, the Double Pink and Double White 
Dwarf Almond. Were it not for an unfor- 


tunate habit of blighting, they would certainly | 


rank with the most valuable of our dwarf 


shrubs; but they are, nevertheless, very | 


showy. A near relative, and one that should 
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size and narrow linear leaves. 
for forcing in pots. 

In light, peaty soil the Kalmias are always 
attractive, although somewhat difficult to man- 
age; but in point of beauty they are among 
the most attractive. 

And thus closes our list of valuable shrubs. 
That we have omitted very many of great ex- 
cellence none can doubt ; but, if the foregoing 
are planted properly and receive careful atten- 
tion afterward, they will assuredly prove all 
that the most exacting can possibly desire. 

To our readers, one and all, we say: Plant 
shrubs, and then take care of them. They 
will weave an additional charm around your 
homes the whole summer long, and make you 


Both are fine 


| better, mentally and physically, for the battle 


of life. 


Honeysuckles. 
ELDOM do we see an American article 
on Honeysuckles, but English gardeners 
are alive to their beauties, and here is a beau- 
tiful as well as a practical contribution to 
the literature of climbing vines, from a con- 


| tributor to Zhe Garden: 
Its | 


“Everybody loves honeysuckles; every 
poet has written of the woodbine ; every posy 
we receive from the country is sure to con- 
tain trusses of its flowers ; everybody remem- 
bers that ‘lovely cottage’ with the woodbine 
half choking the doorway, or half smothering 
the window. The honeysuckle is not at all 
an aristocratic plant. The day laborer may 
have one rambling over his little arbor, and 
the countess al/ows another on the summer- 
house, provided it does not interfere with the 
‘magnolia ;’ but, on the whole, it is banished 
from all ‘fine gardens.’ -To nail every shoot 
of it to the wall, with a multitude of nail and 


| red shreds, is like putting a plant in a straight 
by rights be classed with those of medium | 


waistcoat. It must have liberty. There are 


size, is the Chinese species, Prunus triloba. | three modes of growing honeysuckles apart 
It is really lovely when full of double rose- | from anything like masonry; for, as a hedge 


colored flowers. 


jor bush and a pole or pillar plant, it is ex- 


Spirea callosa alba is a new dwarf variety, | ceedingly well adapted. Whenever it may 
with very distinct white bloom ; and S. Thun- | be desired to have a hedge of honeysuckle, 
bergii has also white flowers, of very small | either for its own sake or as a screen or a 
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division, construct a slight kind of railing or 
paling, plant the honeysuckles about a yard 
apart or less, if you think proper. Planted 
in good soil they will grow vigorously, and as 
they progress they will require training; that 
is, do not allow half-a-dozen young shoots to 
coil themselves into a cable, but guide them, 
either by tacking or tying, so that the whole 
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covering unsightly gables and buildings. It 
will soon cover almost any amount of wall, 
on which, when covered, the branches should 
be left to grow naturally. A dead tree, espe- 
cially one with horizontal branches, produces 
a fine effect when covered with this kind; let 
it be tacked or tied when growing to most of 
the main branches, and then let it alone; the 


of the woodwork may soon be covered. When 
this is done it will require no farther care 
than to reduce extravagant growths to some- 
thing like order. Never mind symmetry, and 
there must be no clipping of shears; let it 
grow in its own natural way. A hedge of 
honeysuckle is one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world. Perhaps the Dutch hon- New Yorker, expresses doubt whether 
eysuckle, with its various tints of blossom | any of the newly famous yellow roses are at 
(owing to the mutation of color each blossom | all superior to the old and well-known “ Cloth 
undergoes), is the best for this purpose. Bush | of Gold,” and speaks thus of his experience 
honeysuckles are charming objects for the | with it: “More than twenty years ago I 
fronts of shrubberies, however choice. To | purchased a plant of the beautiful Noisette 
form bushes, place three stout stakes triangle- | rose, known as the Chromatella, or Cloth of 
wise, at about two feet apart and from two| Gold. It has been a favorite of mine ever 


long flexible shoots will hang to the ground in 
every direction. 





The Cloth of Gold Rose. 
NDREW S. FULLER, of the Rural 


feet to a yard high. Put on a good plant in| since, and, although many competitors of a 


the center, or one at each corner, and as they similar color have been introduced, like the 
grow, coil the shoots or ‘bine’ round the | Marshal Niel and Isabella Sprunt, still our 
stakes. They will soon make fine globular | old rose is without a superior. Like some 
bushes, and will, with very little pruning, | other varieties of this class, the plants do not 
maintain their shape when the supports are | bloom very freely upon their own roots until 
gone. Pillar honeysuckles are very telling | two or three years old, but then they make up 
objects in the backgrounds of shrubberies and | for lost time. When grafted or budded upon 
such places. Strong rough poles, from eight | strong Manetti or other free-growing stocks, 
to twelve feet high are placed as supports | the plants will bloom when only a few months 
here and there in the background, among | old; but the novice in rose culture is very 
shrubs. To these the plants are put; they | likely to allow suckers to grow from the roots 
soon run up to the top, and then fall over in | of the stock, thereby robbing the graft of 
wild bold masses—very beautiful. The trum- | sustenance, soon destroying it. If a person 
pet honeysuckles are more delicate in habit, | can only have patience, and wait for a plant 
and do best in the most select spots, in the | on its own roots to attain age or size, he will 
front of choice shrubs, supported with neat | be well repaid in abundance of the most deli- 
stakes from four to five feet high. The Loni- | ciously fragrant, large, pale lemon-yellow col- 
cera flexuosa or L. Japonica, is evergreen, | ored roses that the most enthusiastic admirer 
and has a habit unlike that of any other kind ; | of flowers could desire. A six-year old plant 
the delightfully scented blooms are axillary, | of this old Cloth of Gold rose has been per- 
in pairs, not terminal, like most others. This | fuming my greenhouse for several weeks, and 
is the quickest growing shrub I am familiar | to-day it is loaded with dozens of full-blown 
with, running from twelve to twenty feet high | flowers and half-opened buds; and, upon the 
in a single season. It will grow (but not | whole, it is as grand an ornament as one could 
flower) in any situation, and is charming for | wish for conservatory or parlor. Plants of 
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this old rose can be had very cheap of our 
florists, and no person who loves roses should 
be without it. If a person has no green- 
house in which to keep the plants in winter, 
they may be bent down and covered with 
earth, or dug up and heeled in and then pro- 
tected with coarse litter or manure.” 


The Fountain Plant. 
WALLINGFORD, Conn., contributor 


of the Oneida Circular, seems to have 
had unusual success in the cultivation of the 


new “Amaranthus Salicifolius.” ‘* Whether | 


there is anything in the situation, soil or cli- 
mate specially favorable to their development, 
I cannot say; but I have never seen ama- 
‘ranths with so much beauty; and this willow- 
leaved amaranth, the Fountain Plant, is the 
most unique specimen of the whole class. It 
is said to have been introduced here this sea- 


son from England, and to have come origin- | 


ally from the Philippine Islands, where it was 
discovered by the late J. G. Vietch. 

“Our plant measures now two feet and 
three-fourths in hight and two feet and one- 
half in diameter at the base, and gradually 
tapers from the ground to the top into an ex- 
quisitely formed pyramid. It is still growing 
vigorously. Viewed in the sunshine from the 
arbor, while writing, its colors appear to be 
golden-bronze, deep violet and green. Per- 
haps a dozen leaves on the plant measure half 
an inch in width; the others vary from one- 


fourth to one-eighth of an inch in width, the | new shade. 


width being uniform throughout. The lower 


leaves measure five inches in length, while | 


many of the upper leaves measure thirteen 


and fourteen inches in length, drooping like | 


spray over the surface, and adding grace and 
beauty to the whole arrangement. 
“Tmagine a pyramid of the above named 


proportions, with tiers of water jets arranged | 


in circles, one above another, each emitting 


its spray, and you have an idea of this vege- | 


table fountain.” 


Roses for Ribbon Beds.—An exchange 
recommends the following as best for this pur- | 
pose: White daily, Louis Phillippe, Hermosa, 
Agrippina. 


8 


| Hydrangeas.—In planting this spring do 


| not forget some of the prettiest class of flow- 
|ering shrubs; of late, some beautiful sorts 
|of Hydrangea have attracted attention, and 
| we name a few of the most desirable worthy 
| of notice : 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, a high- 
| ly ornamental shrub, with enormously large 
| dense flower heads, opening pure white, and 
| tinted with rose, in their mature bloom ; blooms 
| profusely during the summer months, and is 
| perfectly hardy. 
|  Alatra, a very beautiful plant from Japan, 
| giving large clusters of bluish-pink flowers in 
| great abundance, through the season; the 
| flowers are very persistent, a splendid plant 
| and most probably perfectly hardy. 

Stella flore pleno, a new double Hydran- 

gea, from Japan, described as magnificent. It 
| was greatly admired at the London (England) 
| flower shows, where it was exhibited in great 
beauty. 

New Double Zonale Geraniums.— 
We see it announced that three new gerani- 
ums will be sent out this spring by Jean 
Sisley, the famous florist of Lyons, France, 
which appear to be very remarkable. George 
Sand, having double flowers larger than any 
single variety known. It is white when grown 
under glass, and rose tinted in the open air. 


| Francois Pertusati has large double flowers, 


aurora, edged with white. Carl Vogt has 
medium sized flowers of a salmon orange of a 


Preserving Cut Flowers.— Mr. Fre- 
mont, a chemist, in a letter to the French 
Society of Horticulture, mentions a way of 
preserving cut flowers in a state of freshness. 
It is to dissolve sal-ammonia, or chlorhydrate 
of ammonia (obtainable of any druggist), with 
| the water in which the stems are put, in the 
proportion of five grains to a pint and a half 
of water. In this way, it is said, they will 
| often keep fresh for a fortnight. 
| Small Beds.—No. 1, plant wholly in 
| geraniums—Gen. Grant; No. 2, Centaurea 

in center and Alternanthera versicolor outside ; 
| No. 3, Pampas Grass in center, with remain- 
| ing surface of bed covered with creeping Ivy, 
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The Pegetable harilen, 


Vegetable Gardening. 


Essay by D. L. Hall, before the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society. 


F the first importance in the cultivation of 
vegetables, either for market or home 
consumption, is a suitable 





Soil and Location. 

Without a suitable location—that is, one 
with warm exposures, and naturally or artifi- 
cially well drained—no soil, however good, 
will produce early vegetables ; and unless the | 
soil is suitable—that is, deep, friable, and at 
least moderately rich—we cannot produce | 
good ones. To receive the best results, then, 
it is indispensable that the spot selected for 
the vegetable garden shall be ear/y land ; that 
is, with a southern or southeastern exposure, 
level or gently rolling, and well drained natu- 
rally or artificially ; and that the top soil shall 
be neither “clayey,” nor “sandy,” but rich 





and deep, with a sub-soil of sufficient porosity 
to admit of waters passing off freely and rap- 
idly, without washing. 

Next in order to the location of the garden 
and of nearly if not quite equal importance, 
is a thorough 


Preparation of the Soil, | 

Sowing seeds of vegetables, or transplant- | 
ing plants of them in shallow-plowed, unma- 
nured, or weedy land, is time, money and 
labor thrown away. The best and most expe- 
rienced gardeners, both amateur and commer- 
cial, agree that ordinary land cannot be put | 
in condition to raise the best crops of vegeta- | 
bles, with less than three years’ careful prep- 
aration; and my own experience has fully 
demonstrated the truth of this assertion. But 
by careful and systematic working, fair crops 
may be realized the first year. 

Proper preparation of the soil for growing | 
vegetables consists in heavy manuring and | 
deep and thorough pulverization. Manure 
liberally applied is an important, nay, an in- 
dispensable, element of success. Vegetables | 
to be good must be grown quickly, and to be | 
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remunerative the land must be closely planted, 
and liberal manuring will produce not only 
heavy crops, but a rapid growth, and early 
maturity. But manure must be not only 
liberally but judiciously applied; it must be 
incorporated with the soil, and in such a con- 
dition as to be of immediate use as plant food. 


| To prepare a spot of ground for garden ope- 


rations, therefore, decomposed manure, or 


compost, should be liberally applied, and the 
ground plowed from eight to fourteen inches 


| deep, early in the fall, and if practicable, 


cross-plowed later in the season. In the 
spring another dressing of fine manure should 
be applied, dragged in, and the ground again 
thoroughly plowed and harrowed. 

For this last dressing of manure may be’ 
substituted—at the time of sowing the seed 
or setting out the plants—an application of the 
concentrated or commercial manures, such as 
guano, raw bone, superphosphates, bone dust, 
etc., applied to the hill or row. This is 
equally good for the current crop, and where 
the ground is not in the best condition, better, 
as the fertilizing qualities are in shape for im- 
mediate use as plant food. It is not, how- 


ever, of as much permanent value to the land. 


Having selected the location and put the 
ground in proper condition, the next thing in 


| order is the best method of 


Laying out the Garden. 

In either a large or small vegetable garden, 
the most economical way to plant is in rows. 
In small, or family gardens, these should run 
lengthwise across the patch, one path through 
the center being generally sufficient. Large 
or market gardens, should be laid off in divis- 
ions or sections, as long as the nature of the 
ground will allow, with roadways broad 
enough for wagons, at regular intervals; and 
if more than three or four acres in extent, one 
crossway through the center. This will be 


| found the most economical shape, both for cul- 
| tivating and gathering the crops. Vegetables 


should be planted in straight lines, and gene- 


rally, in market gardens, at sufficient distance 


apart to admit of horse cultivation. Those 
vegetables which when once planted will re- 
main some years, such as rhubarb, aspara- 
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gus, ete., should be set by themselves ; and 


those which are set some distance apart and | 


| 


can be cultivated both ways, such as tomatoes, 
sweet corn, melons, etc., etc., should be planted 
separate from those that are set close together 
or in rows one way, such as radishes, beets, or 
onions. A little attention to these details in 
planting, will save much time and work in 
after cultivation. 

An indispensable adjunct to every well- 
managed vegetable garden, is 


The Hot- Bed. 

Without it many kinds of vegetables can- 
not be had early, and of some kinds—sweet 
potatoes for instance—not at all. The mode 
of preparing a hot-bed has been so often des- 


cribed that it is unnecessary to enter into a 
full description here, and we may merely state | 


that the making and management of a hot- 
bed is not so extremely difficult but that care- 
ful attention to the rules laid down yearly in 
most of our agricultural and _ horticultural 
journals, brushed up with an ordinary degree 
of common sense, will insure success. 

But we may have the garden properly pre- 
pared and laid off and the hot-bed ready, and 
still fail to raise good and early crops of veg- 
etables, if we are not careful in the selec- 


tion of 
Good Seed, 


More failures in vegetable culture are at- 
tributable to the poor seed than to any other 
cause—either by the seeds not germinating, 
or by their turning out to be different varie- 
ties than for what they were purchased. There 
is no excuse for it, for reliable seed growers 
and dealers are plenty, and send their seeds 
to all parts of the country. Let this be re- 
membered, in purchasing seed, that “the 
cheapest is not always the best,” and that | 
‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also | 
reap,” and buy seeds only directly from res- | 
ponsible men. 

Perhaps, a better illustration of the loss | 
that ensues from incorrect seed, could not be 
given, than my own experience in tomato | 
growing, when, having bought (as I supposed) 
seed for five acres of Tilden Tomato, the 
standard market sort, they proved to be Les- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


ter’s perfected, a variety totally worthless for 


shipping purposes—entailing a loss of several 
hundred dollars. Many market gardeners 
raise their own seed, and are thus certain of 
keeping the varieties unmixed; but this can- 
not always be done, and is at all times more 
expensive than buying of responsible growers, 
who make seed raising a specialty. 

Having secured good seed, it must be put 
in properly and at the proper time. Do not 


| sow in the hot-bed on the same day, lettuce and 


pepper, cabbage and tomatoes, or in the open 
ground, peas and beans, radishes and cucum- 
bers, but plant or sow each kind at the proper 
time, sowing thickly and covering only as 
deep as the size of the seed requires. Many 
seeds fail to germinate on account of being 
covered too deeply. 

In the family garden the sowing will of 
course be done by hand; but the market gar- 
dener will find it of advantage to use a hand 
seed drill, of which there are several that do 
their work verfectly. 

The seeds sown, and the young plants up, 
they must, to insure a quick, healthy, and 
vigorous growth, have constant and thorough 
cultivation, not only to kill weeds (they should 
not be allowed to appear), but a constant stir- 
ring of the soil, to admit air to the roots, and 
to attract moisture, so highly necessary to 
success. 

These general directions are all absolutely 
essential to success, both for family and mar- 
ket gardening; and if intelligently and sys- 


| tematically carried out, the farmer or other 


owner of a garden may confidently expect to 


eat good vegetables, of his own growing, in 


good season. But the gardener who expects 


| to sell his products, has yet a very important 


matter to attend to, one on which the profita- 
ble sale of his crops depends, viz. : 
The Preparaton of Vegetables for Market, 
They must be carefully picked, and in the 
proper season ; carefully selected ; no poor or 


imperfect specimens being allowed to go into 


the bunches or packages. If sent at all these 
should be put up separately and sent to mar- 
ket as poor, or second class, but better in 


| most cases thrown away. 
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{Window Ayarilening. 


My Window Garden. 


T had been a dream for years—an Oriental 
sort of a picture—with plants arranged in 
graceful groups, a fountain with musical drops 
falling and tinkling in the center, and birds 
hopping and singing amid the branches. 
Finally it came to pass. I had it in reality, 
although somewhat smaller than I used to 
imagine, as it is so much easier to build 





* chateaux en Espagne”’ than on terra firma. | 
And this is how it was done—the “ gude mon,” | 


the early days, having decided that it was not 
impracticable, even with moderate means. 
Our sitting-room had a delightful southeastern 
exposure, and was shaded by large maples in 
summer, and yet permitted full entrance to 
the sunshine when the leaves had fallen. So 
the whole side of the room was taken out, and 
a large bow window fitted in, with sides and 
sloping roof of glass. The foundation, of 


brick, was filled in with large stones at bot- 
tom, then smaller ones, with gravel on the 
top for the floor, which was left one step 
lower than the room. Some sashes were hung 
on hinges, to be opened for ventilation, and 
two opposite panels of wood at the bottom as 


well. A beam that was left as support to the 
ceiling, in the center of the opening, was cased 
and made ornamental, with brackets for pots, 
as were those at each side. Hooks, for hang- 


ing-baskets, were placed in the sashes of the 
roof, and shelves on iron brackets around the | 


window. 

The fountain—a very simple one, it is true, 
with a single jet, but very pretty for all 
that—was made by leading water through a 
small lead pipe, from a tank up stairs, into a 
basin formed of a large, round wooden bowl, 
sunk in the ground, covered with cement in- 
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the sunshine and helping to moisten the air, 


| warmed only by a stove in the room. 


A narrow, raised border of ferns, wild flow- 
ers and mosses ran around the window under 
the shelves. A rustic vase, some large pots, 
and small stands for pots, filled up the front 
and corners; and then we waited for results. 
Wise people shook their heads, and prophesied 
| dire results to my pets, from the frosts and 
cold nights of winter. At last it came, sharp 
and severe—a bitter night, with raging north- 
‘eastern wind. The glass was thick with frost 
when we left them to their fate. 

We came down next morning a little hur- 

|riedly, and found all as bright as when we 
left. It has never frozen there except once— 
when some one unfortunately forgot to raise 
the shades which divide it from the room, one 
extremely cold night—and not badly even 
then, and it has been in use for years. 

In February and March my window was a 
most exquisite picture. Framed in arches or 
green, formed by training vines on wires, with 
drooping graceful masses from pots placed on 
the brackets; a dozen hanging-baskets, gay 
with color or green with leaves and vines, 
suspended from the roof, with beautiful plants 
in healthy growth and full of bloom ; the sil- 
very water drops falling around them; while 
my pet canary hopped from bough to bough, 
singing more merrily and seeming far hap- 
pier than ever canary bird was before—shut 
up even in a gilded prison.— PANsIE, in The 
Independent. 


—— 

A Large Bed.—Make a bed, oblong, 
| elliptical or quadrangle, with rounded corners, 
|17 feet broad, 51 feet long. Put Abutilon 
| Thompsonii along the middle, next a row of 
| dark velvet Coleus, next a row of Achyran- 
thus reticulata aureus, next row of Golden 
_ Coleus, then a row of silver leaved plants, and 
| Alternanthera outside. Let the roses be 18 





side, into which pretty pebbles and shells from | inches apart, and plant 15 inches apart in the 
the seashore were stuck while wet. A border | rows—the outside row to be a foot inside the 
of ferns and mosses made a very appropriate | edge. 

finish to this spring-like vase, and the little; Fine flower seeds, such as portulacca, pe- 
drops rose nearly to the roof, and fell again | tunia, ete., should be sown on the surface, 
with a delicate music, sparkling brightly in | pressed in, and then watered with a fine rose. 





Florida and her Resources. 
BY “‘ AL FRESCO.” 

HE readers of THE HorricuLTuRIst 

will conclude that Al Fresco has “ Florida 
on the brain;”’ and whilst admitting the soft 
impeachment, I shall offer as an excuse for 
my last effort at scribbling, an article I no- 
ticed in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
referring to the resources of the south, in 
which the writer remarks, “that some day, 
when the feverish desire to go west shall have 
somewhat abated, people may stop to develop 
treasures nearer home.” I am convinced 
that this prophecy will be verified, for the day 
is not far distant when enterprising horticul- 
turists and pomologists will investigate the 
inducements for settlement in ancient and 
much neglected Florida. 

We are convinced that the grape, banana, 
pine apple, orange, lemon, lime and citron 
will be the main and most profitable crops of 
the state; but they can be advantageously 
supplemented by others that will prove profit- 
able, and to which we shall briefly refer : 





Coffee. 

Between Cards Point and Cape Sable, at 
the southern portion of the peninsula, there 
exists a section containing about 400,000 
acres of land, on which we are satisfied coffee | 
could be produced to advantage. In 1821, 
according to Vignoles, a company was formed 
in Philadelphia for the purpose of cultivating | 
coffee in the southern portion of the peninsula. | 
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of Cape Sable, about twenty-five degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and northerly of Key 
A large por- 
tion of the section is open prairie, and known 
as the “ Yamasee old field.” According to 
Vignoles, who carefully examined the region, 
the land at Cape Sable, and for some miles 
easterly, is very good, consisting of a rich 
grey soil, thickly mixed with broken shells, 
presenting an even surface without a bush. 
Beyond this natural prairie rise hummocks of 
the usual width, and beyond these a boundless 
savannah, the soil of which is richly alluvial, 
and perfectly dry for a long distance, ming- 
ling, at length, with the everglades. At this 
locality, from all we have been able to glean, 
there is a large area of excellent land merely 
waiting for settlement to make it a tropical 
paradise. At this point, all the productions 
of the tropics, including the bread fruit, and 
cocoanut, can be produced in perfection. The 
health of the region is excellent ; the range of 
the thermometer all that can be desired, sel- 
dom falling below fifty degrees in winter, and 
only occasionally rising above ninety degrees 
in summer. During the summer months, 


rains are of frequent occurrence, producing a 
| luxuriant growth of vegetation. 


A daily sea 
breeze occurs, which cools the atmosphere and 
invigorates the residents. 

Many suppose that the coffee requires a 


| high range of the thermometer to insure its 


successful culture; but we are inclined to 


| question the correctness of this opinion, for on 
\the island of Bermuda, in north latitude 


thirty-two degrees twenty-four minutes, we 
found the coffee growing wild, and in great 


After a careful examination a very favorable | perfection, near the Walsingham caves. As 
report was submitted. Congress was applied | an illustration of the importance of cultivat- 
to, and refused to grant to the company the | ing this product, I need but refer to the fact, 
privilege of purchasing a sufficient quantity of | that in the year 1872 we imported 298,805,- 
land considered eligible for the purpose, and | 946 pounds, costing at points of purchase 
the project was abandoned. In this instance, | $37,942,225. 
the government acted unwisely, for the com- 

pany would have tested the productive <—e This fruit can be successfully cultivated 
bilities of the region, and have furnished a | over a large portion of the state, but in the 
nucleus around which a settlement would have | greatest perfection, on Indian River, southern 
been established. A desirable locality for | Florida and the Gulf coast. The Guava jelly 
coffee culture can be found in the neighborhood | is very expensive in our markets, and owing 


Guava, 
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to this fact, we annually import of this com- Figs. 

modity but about $15,000 worth. The quan-| In the year 1872 we imported 6,423,559 
tity of this fruit that can be produced in a| pounds of figs, costing at points of purchase 
limited area, is great, and the preparation of | $422,246. The fig can be successfully grown 
the jelly is exceedingly simple. We have in any portion of the State; and the method 
read published statements regarding the pro- | of preparing the fruit for market could be 
duct of small patches of Guava bushes in Flor- | easily acquired. As the cost of production is 
ida; but we must decline giving figures, as we | almost nothing, and as the dried fruit sells at 
should be subjected to ridicule if not censure. | points of production at about fifteen cents per 


Sugar Cane. | pound, we see no reason why their production 


A large portion of the central and southern | 
portions of the state will produce the cane in 
greater perfection than any of the West India | 
islands; for the frequent rains which occur in 
June, July and August, insure a luxuriant 
growth of stalk and foliage; and the succeed- 
ing dry months enables the cane to develop 
its saccharine matter in the greatest perfec- 
tion. As a sugar producing region, it is su- 
perior to Louisiana; for in that state, the fo- 
liage of the cane is injured by early frosts, 
and the perfect development of the saccharine 
principle interfered with. Of this substance 


we annually import 1,457,512,299 pounds ; 
costing at points of purchase $79,146,974. 
Of this amount we annually pay Cuba about 


$50,000,000. It seems strange that we pos- 

sess the climate and soil to produce sugar in 

perfection, and yet our population rush to our 

grain fields of the west, and raise wheat at a 

figure that gives them a bare subsistence. 
Almonds, 

We imported in the year '72, 4,148,268 
pounds, valued, at points of production, at 
$471,601, or nearly nine cents per pound. 
This crop can be produced in the greatest | 
perfection in the central portions of the state, 
from Quincy to Sumpterville, and possibly as 
far south as Cape Ruwano. 

Zante Currants. 

Many are not aware of the fact that the 
currants of commerce are merely the dried 
berries of a seedless grape. If this particular 
variety of grape would escape the ravages of 
the Oidium and Phylloxera, its production | 
would prove remunerative, for in the year 1872 
we imported 11,479,578 pounds of this fruit, 
valued, at points where purchased, at $467,- | 


of $395,858. 





220. 


and preparation for market would not prove 
profitable. 

In 1872, we imported bananas to the value 
This fruit can be successfully 
grown in Florida, from the Indian river and 
Manatee to the extremity of the peninsula. 
This crop is easily cultivated, and the annual 
yield is enormous. The section where this 
fruit can be grown is so near to our northern 
markets, that if persons could be induced to 
engage in its culture, the home grown article 
would soon displace the imported. 

In 1872 we imported arrow root to the 
value of $37,084 ; of medicinal rhubarb $50,- 
912, and of ginger $89,572. These three 
articles bring remunerative prices and are 
easily cultivated, and in every way adapted to 
the southern portion of the peninsula. Dur- 
ing the same period we imported, of Cayenne 
pepper, senna leaves, and opium, of the value 
of $30,000. These articles could likewise be 


| produced. 


In 1872 we imported of the finer qualities 
of tobacco 7,113,7503 pounds, costing at points 
of purchase $3,479,506. It is a well known 
fact that the State will produce a superior 


| quality of tobacco; and, before the rebellion, 


large quantities of an excellent article was 
produced in the central counties; and the 


| agents of German houses visited the State an- 
| nually for the purpose of purchasing the crop. 
| In Cuba, East Indies, and South America, it 


is a well known fact that light soils, contain- 
ing an excess of vegetable matter, produces 
the mildest and best-flavored tobacco—rich 
heavy soils, a coarse and strong sample, only fit 
for the manufacture of an inferior article of ci- 
gars. In Florida we have the soil and cli- 


| mate, labor is cheap; through the medium of 
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our consuls we could obtain seed of superior | early potatoes shipped to New York. From 


yarieties from Cuba, South America, and the 
East Indies, and produce at home what we 
annually spend millions to purchase. 


Indigo, 
Under English rule, in the State, this was 
a favorite, successful and profitable crop, and 
we can see no reason why it should not again 
be cultivated ; more especially as we imported 
in the year 1872, 1,458,740 pounds, costing at 
points of production $1,496,877. 


Cinchona Bark. 

The cultivation of this important medicinal 
substance has interested the English govern- 
ment; and where tested, in some of her colo- 
nies, it has proved a marked success. Under 
cultivation, the bushes will supply a crop of 
bark about the fourth year. Analyses have 
established the fact that the cultivated bark 
yields a much larger percentage of quinine 
than the bark imported from Peru. The 
plant is readily propagated by layers, or by 
cuttings in bottom heat. It is a rapid grower 
and requires no special culture except the 
destruction of weeds. The demand for this 
bark is annually increasing; and, owing to 
carelessness on the part of the Peruvians in 
collecting the article, the supply will dimin- 
We believe its cultivation would prove 
highly remunerative ; and this opinion is based 
upon data published by the English govern- 


ish. 


and the fact that we imported, in 1872, 
2,852,841 pounds, valued in Peru at $982,- 
674. 

For years, immense quantities of water- 
melons have been grown in Georgia and South 


duction has proved very profitable. With 
steam communication to Key West, from 
thence to New York, combined with speedy 


transit and low freights, the production of | 
Georgia and northern Florida could be antici- | 
pated by several weeks, and remunerative | 
prices obtained. Any person conversant with | 


the New York markets, need not be referred 
to the fact that the island of Bermuda is 
mainly supported by the tomatoes, onions and 


| duction. 
commissions, freights, insurance, duties, prof- 


careful observations, made in both places, we 
are satisfied that these vegetables can be 
| grown more successfully in Florida than in 
Bermuda. Owing to the frequent rains and 
low range of thermometer in Bermuda, the 
early tomatoes are small and poorly colored, 
and do not begin to color before the tenth of 
| January. 

The olive has been tested and found adap- 

ted to the State; and, although years would 
| be required for a pecuniary return from an 
olive grove, it would prove a remunerative 
crop when the trees attained a bearing age. 
If a grove was planted, the ground could be 
used for other crops until the trees came into 
bearing. The amount of oil imported in 1870 
was 283,327} gallons, valued at point of ship- 
ment at $403,117. 

We could refer to many things that could 
be profitably grown, but shall merely name 
the rose, camellias, gardineas, rhododendrons, 
gladioli, tuberoses, and liliums, for the north- 
ern markets. With cheap lands, cheap labor, 
a healthy climate, cheap meat, an abundance 
of game, oysters and fish, a diversity of pro- 
ductions, at all times commanding remunera- 
tive prices, we see no reason why northern 
Florida should not become the home of thou- 
sands who toil for six months to provide 
themselves with the means to eke out a mise- 


| rable existence during the other six. 
ment, the increasing demand for the article, | 


The figures quoted can be received as au- 
thentic, for they have been obtained from the 
statistical department of the government. 
Although correct, they are calculated to mis- 
lead the reader as regards American market 


| values, for they are based upon customs re- 
Carolina for northern markets, and their pro- | 


turns, and simply give values at points of pro- 
To the prime cost must be added 


its of importers, losses on perishable articles, 
which materially increase values, and which 
would add to the profitableness of home pro- 
ducts. 

As but little is known of northern Florida, 
| we propose, in a future article, to briefly refer 
| to its climatology, health and natural produe- 

tions. 
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Sruit Gulture. | 


Are Our Nurserymen Reli- 
able? 
BY MYSTIC. 
HE experience of many prove the nega- | 
tive. Drummers from some of the lead- 
ing nurseries travel through the country | 
taking orders, and the trees or plants sent | 
out, quite often, if not generally, prove to be | 
very inferior, or different varieties from those | 
ordered. I know your advice (having read | 
Tue Horticutturist for years), buy directly | 
of reliable dealers. Good advice; but hear | 
my experience. 

In the spring of 1871, I wanted some 
plants (I use the word in its generic sense) 
for my garden, and, resisting the solicitations | 
of a Rochester drummer, personally applied 
to a Boston dealer of high reputation. The 
following were included in my order: A 
dozen grape vines (mostly Concord). The 
“‘ Delaware’’ proved, by its fruit, next year, 
to be Concord, and the Creveling (taken on 
his special recommendation) lingered along | 
in a feeble condition one year and died ; prop- 
agated from very small and probably unripe | 
wood. Brighton strawberries ; for which the 
Nicanor was substituted, without my consent. | 
Wilson’s Albany ; roots so dead (black) I re- 
turned them. Three peach trees; Early | 
Crawford, Late Crawford and George Fourth. 
On planting them out, I found what should 
have been George Fourth, marked Stump of 
the World. Next year, what I bought for | 
the Late Crawford, fruited very early in the 
season, proving to be a poor, little red peach. 
What the Early Crawford will turn out to be 
I cannot teil, the fruit-buds having been win- 
ter-killed. ‘‘Hall’s honeysuckle” (Lonicera | 
Hailiana, or Spiendida), recommended as 
hardy, was winter-killed, though on the south 
side of the house and laid down under a thick 
covering of straw. The Dutch Monthly (Lo- 
nicera Belgium), proved to be the Scarlet 
Monthly (L. Sempervirens). 

These facts, under the most charitable con- 
struction of the case, show a most provoking 





| 





carelessness. Such treatment submitted to 
unmurmuringly by purchasers, will be, as it 
has been, repeated over and over again by 
dealers. How long would a merchant retain 
his customers with such unscrupulous or care- 


less dealing. 


Medford, Mass. 
| 


Berries—Lost Baskets. 

VERY season there are a great many 
complaints made by growers against deal- 
ers, of their losing so many baskets. In some 
instances it may be the fault of the dealers, 
but as a general thing, the loss takes place 
during their transportation homeward. We 
all know how roughly all empty packages are 
handled by these lines, therefore, we should 
do all we can to overcome the losses on the 
route. And I am convinced that most of this 
loss arises from the fact of the cases not hav- 
ing fastenings that can be relied upon. And 
if the owners of these cases neglect to pro- 
tect the contents, they should not censure 
others for their loss. Many of these so-called 
fastenings are no security to the contents, 
whatever, when full, and are worse than noth- 
ing when empty, for they are simply an apol- 


| ogy for protection, deceiving both parties; for 


if there was none at all on the case the dealer 
would nail the lid to secure the contents. 
The hasp and staple is the one most in use, 


but they give but little protection to baskets 
'and platforms unless the plug is nailed in, for 
| they are easily knocked out in handling; and 


the new style of having a revolving wire for a 


| fastening is about the worst ever introduced, 
for there is no dependence to be placed upon 
them, for they revolve at every handling of 
| the case, leaving the lid free from control. 


The lock introduced by the American Bas- 


ket Company is the best I have met with ; it 
| has an extra slide to secure the lid while the 


cases are full, which is ample; when, if the 
dealer wishes to ship farther, it can be locked, 
and also locked on its return—thus securing 
both parties from loss. 

As commission merchants, dealing in small 
fruits, guarantee the return of the package 





and contents to the line transporting them, 
they are necessarily compelled to examine 


them before returning them, it is less trouble | 


to lock a case than it is to make and drive a 


plug, or even to nail the lids, and when locked 


will protect the contents of the case. I. 


Grape Culture in Florida. 
BY “‘ AL FRESCO.” 

NOTHER section of the state deserving 
4\ the attention of the grape grower, is 
Marion, one of the central counties. It ex- 
tends from latitude twenty-nine degrees to 
twenty-nine degrees thirty minutes, with an 
area of about 1,760 square miles. The sur- 
face is generally level; but in some localities 
it is undulating and hilly. 
ponds, streams and springs exist; and excel- 
lent water can be obtained in all parts by 
wells, at a trifling expense. I carefully ex- 
amined the country to the south of Ocala, 
and the region between Ocala and Orange 
Lake, the whole being hilly or rolling. A 
large proportion of the soil in this section was 
found to consist of a dark sandy loam, with a 
sandy loam subsoil, in many places containing 


Numerous lakes, 


large quantities of limestone and _ silicious 
rock, studded with shells—in our opinion un- 
equalled for vine culture. To the south of 
Ocala, and between Ocala and the lake, large 
tracts of excellent cleared land (at one time 
used for cotton growing) is open to purchasers 
at about $10 per acre. Around Orange Lake 
some of the largest wild orange groves, to be 
found in the state, exist. One we examined, 
contained about 500 acres. Near the margin 
of the lake, lemons, one year from the bud, 
we found totally uninjured by frost; and 
bananas and pine apples had escaped with but 
slight injury. Cane, cotton, tobacco and po- 
tatoes may be referred to as the staple pro- 
ducts; but oats, rye and the fig, peach, al- 
mond, and other fruits can be successfully and 
profitably grown. 

(rood health, as a rule, prevails throughout 
the county, except in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of lakes and water courses, where inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers of a mild type 
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occur during the autumnal months. Two 
routes present themselves to those who wish 
to visit Marion county—one by the St. John’s 
river, from Jacksonville to Palatka; and 
thence, by the Ochlawaha steamers to Silver 
Spring; and from Silver Spring, by stage, to 
Another is by Florida railroad, from 
Fernandini to Gainesville; and thence, by 
The visitor 
will find the residents intelligent and hospita- 
ble in the extreme. Mr. E. J. Harris, the 
accommodating, hospitable and gentlemanly 
host of the Ocala house will gladly furnish 
any information the prospecter may desire. I 
may casually remark, that the tourist or inva- 
lid will find a superior winter climate in 
Marion county, with good accommodations and 
excellent board at the Ocala house for $10 
per week or $28 per month. 

For general good health and superiority of 
land, we are satisfied that Hernando county 
presents many advantages. The county is 
situated on the Gulf coast, and lies between 
latitude twenty-eight degrees fifteen minutes 
and twenty-nine degrees thirty minutes; and 
area about 1,500 square miles. As an evidence 
of the quality of some of the land, I may remark 
that some of the small fields cleared by the 
pioneers some thirty years ago, have been in 
cultivation since, without manure, and are still 
productive. In the center of the county lies 
a remarkable body of land, being high and 
rolling, reminding the traveler of the best 
cotton lands of Georgia. The county is ad- 
mirably adapted to orange culture ; and for 
sugar is not excelled by any portion of Lou- 
isiana. In many localities the pine apple and 
banana can be successfully cultivated. As 
an evidence of the mildness of the climate 
we may remark that the lemon is the most 
tender of the citrus tribe; and as we were 
leaving Brooksville, in February last, Dr. 
Mayo handed us some lemons grown in the 
place, which for size, color, thinness of skin 
and aroma were remarkable. We were as- 
sured by A. F. Frierson that he annually 
made from 150 to 200 gallons of wine from 
As an evidence 
of the quality and productiveness of the land 
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in this locality, with defective cultivation, and 
little, if any, manure, we append a few figures, 
going to show what has been produced per 


acre: 


Potatoes. 
Cotton 
Tobacco. 


A. F. Frierson 

J. rarer 

J.“H. Gould 

Wm. Nicks lo 
James Parkston ....| .. | .. 
Dr. W. T. Mayo.... 


The inhabitants of the county number 
about 2,500, and represent almost every State 
east of the Ohio. In the language of 8. 
Stringer, Esq., of Brooksville, “ they are a 
peaceable and quiet people, frugal and hospi- 
table, courteous to strangers and glad to see 
them come when they bring the insignia of 
honesty and enterprise. There are but few 
who take any interest in politics, and most of 
these are among the colored people.” 

Machua county, in the neighborhood of and 
to the east of Gainesville, presents a section 
of the State worth examining, as large bodies 
of excellent land, adapted to grape culture, 
can be found. Beginning at the western 


boundary of the State and extending to a| 


section near the head of the St. John’s, the 
traveller will find an elevated belt, with a 
northerly and southerly slope, forming a ridge 
or spine about forty miles in width. The soil 
of this belt is underlaid by a porous limestone 
older than the miocene group of the tertiary 
system, and is evidently one of the future 
wine producing sections of the United States. 
There may be a few isolated spots on the 


where the vine may succeed, but, in our opin- 
ion, the viticulturist must locate in a more ele- 
vated region, where he will find climate and 
soil adapted to his wants. 

As a grape for producing wine, where the 
proper thermometric conditions exist, nothing 
can equal the Scuppernong, if we take into 
consideration the quantity and quality of the 
product, ease of cultivation, non-liability to 
disease and its adaptation to almost any soil. 
One great item of expense attending the cul- 
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ture of other varieties is pruning, training and 
difficulties attending cultivation where vines 
are planted close together. The Scuppernong 
possesses advantages peculiar to itself, for, all 
that is required for its successful culture is to 
supply it with an arbor over which it can wan- 
der at will, for to grow it successfully the knife 
must not be uséd. Where durable varieties 
of timber, as live and white oak and cedar 
are plentiful, the expense of erecting a suita- 
ble arbor is trifling. The vines are planted 
about thirty feet apart and trained to stakes 
for three or four years, when stout posts, with 
a crotch at the upper end, are firmly placed 
in the ground at proper distances ; upon these 


| posts stout poles are placed, and upon these 


saplings or split stuff is laid. When the 
trellis is erected, the vines are allowed to 
wander at will. If one of the posts, poles or 
sapplings decays, it is easily replaced. 

With regard to gathering the fruit, the 
Scuppernong is accommodating. The crop 
ripens over a period of several weeks, and is 
easily detached from the bunch when ripe ; to 
gather the crop, all that is necessary is to 


| spread a large piece of canvass or muslin on 


the ground, and shake the vines. By this ar- 
rangement two laborers can collect a large 


| quantity of fruit in a day. 


There being so few obstructions, the ground 
beneath the trellis can be kept clear of weeds, 
by the use of the cultivator or harrow, at a 
trifling expense. When the arbor becomes 
covered with vines, weeds have but a slight 
chance for growth. 

It is customary to plant Scuppernong vines 


| about thirty feet apart, but if we were plant- 
banks, or to the east of the St. John’s river, | 


ing a vineyard of this variety, we should plant 
the vines ten or fifteen feet apart, and thereby 
secure a full crop at an early day. As the 
vines increased in size and encroached upon 
each other, we would sacrifice the interme- 
diate ones. 

In our opinion, the Scuppernong offers a 
fine field for the hybridist. It presents to the 
experimenter a vigorous habit, great longevity 
and an apparent immunity from disease. If 
hybridized by some of the first class wine 
growers of the continent (as the Scyras, Ries- 
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ling, or Pinedus), the resulting seedling would | dead letters, yet they must have prevented 
probably furnish us with wine producing | the spirit of enterprise that in the first in- 
grapes of a superior order. | stance suggested such establishments, which 
The color of the Scuppernong prevents the | once quenched, was not easily revived. 
possibility of producing high-colored wines;| After Florida became a portion of the Uni- 
but this could be overcome by the cultivation | ted States, it was settled by persons from the 
of the Linta grape, the fruit of which is used | southern States, who were unacquainted with 
to color some of the continental wines. I am | grapes or their culture. They had been ac- 
prepared to admit that the must of the Scup- | customed to the culture of cotton, corn and 
pernong, like most of our native grapes, con- | tobacco, and continued in the old rut after 
tains an excess of acid, which can be disposed | settling in Florida. Since the war, the want 
of in a simple manner, without the necessity of funds has prevented residents from experi- 
of adding water or making the wine sticky menting in vine culture to any great extent. 
with sugar. The process to effect this object | In conclusion, we may remark, that we 
I described in the columns of Tae Horrt- | would not advise anyone to engage in vine- 
CULTURIST some years since. | growing east of the eighty-first parallel. It 
It will be urged as an objection to vine | is probable that the grape would prove suc- 
growing in Florida, that there are no experi- | cessful at Clear Water Harbor, Manatee and 
enced persons to purchase the fruit from the | Tampa, but of this we have no positive evi- 
small growers, as in France. In Australia, | dence. That it will prove a successful and 
superior wines are produced by vineyardists, | remunerative erop on the high lands of central 
without the assistance of the large manufac- | Florida, we are convinced from actual obser- 
turer, and I see no reason why American en- | vation and reliable data. 
terprise cannot accomplish the same end. If | 
the large operator is necessary, he will be 
found, if a sufficient inducement is offered in | 
any particular locality. We will not pretend | 
that, for many years to come, that the pro- 
duct of Florida would equal the wines of the 
Rhine, Rhone, Loire or Garonne, or entirely 
supersede the produce of Oporto, Xerxes, Si- 
cily or Madeira, but the State is capable of 
furnishing an excellent beverage for those | 
who cannot afford to pay for such expensive 
vintages ; and who will not be dissatisfied to 


di tall aS 
Best Six Pears.—The following is a list 
recommended by J. J. Thomas: 
For Market. — Bartlett, Beurre Bosc, 
| Duchesse D’Angouleme, Howell, Beurre D’- 
_ Anjou, Lawrence. 

For Table.—Giffard, Tyson, Seckel, Belle 
| Lucrative, Dana’s Hovey, Josephine de Ma- 
lines. 

Our List.—Of the above list, for market, 
we would throw out the Howell (too soft for 
| market, splendid as a family sort) and Beurre 


exchange so-called French brandy, rum, or 
Jersey lightning, for the less injurious or more | 
palatable products of the Scuppernong. 

Some of your readers will ask why it is 
that the grape has not been more extensively | 
cultivated and tested in Florida. It is a his- 
torical fact that, in West Florida, the French 
government ordered a suppression of the vine- | 
yards, lest their success might injure those of | 
France ; and, according to Vignolles, similar 
restrictions as to the olive, and perhaps the 
grape, were imposed by the Spaniards over 
the Florida colonies. Although these decrees 


are ancient and have perhaps long become | 


Bose (not productive enough for the orchard). 

For the Table—We would substitute 
Mount Vernon, in place of Dana’s Hovey, and 
retain all the rest. We now have 2,500 pear 
trees growing thriftily, and from a miscellane- 
ous collection of over fifty sorts, we have, by 
grafting, thinned down to the following : 

Standards for Market.—Bartlett, Beurre 
D’ Anjou, Lawrence. 

Dwarf.—Duchesse D’Angouleme, Beurre 
D’ Anjou, Lawrence, Vicar of Winkfield. 

All of these sorts are capable of a double 
market, either for sale in the city as fresh 
fruit, or to the canners for preserving. 
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New Sweet Scented Violet (Lees 
Victoria Regina).—F lowers large, deep blue, 
very sweet scented, foot stalks long, rather 
stout, blooms well up above the foliage, hardy. 
Is a seedling from the Czar, but has the leaf 
of the Devoniensis, a good grower, flowers 


freely, and described by English horticultural | 


authorities as delightfully fragrant — the 
“* queen among violets.” 

Bambusa Striata.—A native of China. 
Anthers are purple and showy. 
at Kew Gardens is about six feet high, but is 
described as attaining twenty feet. 


in Nov. 1873; belongs to Munro’s third sec- | 
tion of the genus Bambusa, which has a long, 
hairy style, and to which the B. vulgaris, and | 
two other species belong. It has been called | 


B. Fortunei, but is an entirely different plant. | 


Ipomeca Mortonii.—A new and valuable 
climber or creeper, 
climbing or trellis work, or drooping over the 
sides of baskets or vases; flower pinkish-lilac, 
grows upward of twenty feet high in one season. 

New Clematis.—Madame Van Houtte. 


Flowers pure white, very large, of the finest | 


shape and good substance. 

Marie Lefebvre.—F lower from six to seven 
inches in diameter, color delicate blush white, 
with a broad purplish lilac, longitudinal band 
in the center of each petal, colors well defined 
very fragrant. 

Thomas Moore.—Deep rich violet, tinted 
puce, a very large flower, occasionally nine 
inches in diameter; this variety has a curi- 
ously conspicuous tuft of white stamens, ren- 
dering it distinct from any other. 

Mrs. James Bateman. — Flowers very 
handsome, pale lavender in color, freely pro- 
duced, very lovely. 

Alexandra.—Large flower, color reddish 
violet, continuous bloomer. The habit of this 
variety is most luxuriant, and blooms finely 


through the summer and till late in the au- 
tumn. 


New Caladiums.—Prince Albert Ed. 
ward.—The broad leaf-blades are of a dark 


___|emerald green ground, with a very beautiful 


rich crimson mid-rib, radiating from the cen- 
ter towards the margin, the intervening leaf. 
spaces being densely and elegantly spotted 
with ivory-white. 

Princess of Teck.—A fine golden-leaved 
Caladium, a robust and free grower, attaining 
a much larger size than any other yellow leaf 
variety. The ground color of the leaf is a 
bright orange yellow, which towards the veins 
| is suffused with rich deep red. 

Napoleon III —Brilliant flamed crimson 





A specimen | 


A plant | 
flowered in gardens of Wm. Bull, England, | 


well suited either for | 


center, with forked rays, and carmine red 
| spots on a rich green ground, very beautiful. 
Princess Alexandra.—The leaf color is a 
| pure rosy salmon, through the center of which 
a conspicuous green rib passes longitudinally, 
richly bordered with magenta crimson; and 
| from the principal vein, secondary green wavy 
| veins ramify over the intermediate colored 
spaces towards each side margin. The leaf 
margin is bounded throughout by a green belt. 

Alba Violacea.—Large green leaf, in the 
| style of Esculentum, edged with white, fine 
for bedding out. 

New Coleus.—Crown of Jewels—Ground 
color dark claret, mottled with crimson, tipped 
with golden yellow, beautiful. 

Verschaffeltti Major.—Red claret ground, 
green half leaf, a very beautiful dark variety. 

Verschaffeltit Splendens.—Ground color a 
| pure self-flamed crimson, forming a beautiful 


, | brilliant contrast. 


Zanzibar.—Ground color canary yellow, 
dark crimson blotch and rich crimson, beauti- 
| ful. 

New Canna.—Tricolor.—A great addi- 
tion to this beautiful class of plants, and is 
very distinct from all the other varieties. It 
attains a hight of about four feet; the leaves 
are beautifully variegated with light green, 
creamy white and pink ; the flowers are of a 
deep crimson color. Planted in the open 
ground, as a test, last summer, it retained all 





its markings in fine style; is considered a 


great acquisition for either the out-door or the 
conservatory. 


Th 
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- filitor’s Alortfolio. | 


Don’t Understand, 

The Germantown Telegraph misinterprets | 
our correspondent’s idea, when it says Mr. | 
Josiah Hoopes “ deplores the mania for new 
sorts of fruits, and neglecting the good, long- 
cultivated and profitable old sorts which, in a 
measure, had been abandoned.” 

It won’t do, major: you must rub up your | 
glasses and take another look. He, in unison | 
with all true horticulturists, deplores the 
mania that leads men to plant new varieties, | 
simply because they are new, but he is just as | 
much opposed to retaining an old variety 


Castilian rose is the native rose here; into it 
are budded all the choice varieties. I saw 
roses, ‘* Cloth of Gold,” eleven inches across, 
the bushes clambering over half-way up a three 
story brick house ; hedges of from six to eight 


feet high of pink and red Fish geranium ; 


trees of Lemon geranium and Hairbell fuch- 
sias grow like grape vines. 

“Lady Washington geraniums are the 
plants that grow most thrifty here in the yard, 
and Cuba lilies keep blowing all the summer 
out of doors. Dew plants run over every- 
thing unless it is kept weeded out. Carnation 
pinks are as large as our roses. They have 
to keep cutting flowers, or the blossoms kill 
the plants if allowed to blossom too freely.” 


simply on account of its antiquity. 
The idea of the article in question, and | 





Growth of a Rose Slip. 


A rose slip one foot long, planted in L 
which appeared in the columns of this journal, | Angelos ae in 1872 a ae in rs 


for January, was to glance over the field of 
labor since THE HorTICULTURIST com- 
menced its work. And the comparison was 
to ascertain whether we had gained anything | 
in point of quality or not. 


one year from planting, in the aggregate, a 
| growth of fifty feet. 
A Floral City. 
He has nothing| A traveller writes of the beauty of the flow- 
to “deplore ;” for it is a well known fact that | €TS in south France : 
we have gained in very many ways, although| “ The profusion of violets, roses and camel- 
not in flavor in any of our leading fruits. | lias that are hawked about the streets of Nice 
He did not advise anyone to plant the But- | during March and April is very attractive, 
ter Pear, nor the Newtown Pippin apple, and | and the taste with which the bouquets are ar- 
yet there are sections of our country where | ranged is very remarkable. All through the 
these sueceed now; and we say the residents | country the little children run about offering 
of these localities will be foolish indeed if they | little bouquets of violets and wild flowers 
give them up for some doubtful novelty. | arranged with a taste that you would not find 
Rasta Beate Henh. in Covent Garden. The white camellias are 
Col. Ed. Wilkins, of Maryland, writes spe- | not so beautiful as what we have in our 
cially to inform us that the recent paragraph houses ; they are very white, but do not open 
respecting the Early Beatrice peach being lia- | Ut and have the appearance of a fuchsia with 
ble to attacks of the curculio, is untrue. A | the outer petals recurved and the center petals 
few dropped from trees, but not from effects of | Standing upright and close together. The 
the cureulio. His faith in the tree is such | 70S¢ in that season appeared to me to be 
that he has planted 3,500, and now orders | Chiefly Safrano, of the large roses; but the 
1,000 more trees. | masses of the yellow and white Banksian that 
hang down from the walls of every garden are 
We are favored with the following from the | perhaps the most striking objects at that sea- 
correspondence of a lady who is visiting at | son. The scarlet geraniums, which grow 
Vallejo, near San Francisco : | everywhere, are chiefly a nosegay of a pinkish 
“IT have been over to the United States | scarlet. I have seen a hedge on the roadside 
navy yard. It seemed like an hour in Eden, | at Beaulieu, six feet high, and masses hanging 
the park and gardens are so beautiful. The | over the rocks on the seaside at the same 


Flowers in California. 
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place; but they grow everywhere, and are | 
very beautiful. | 
Orchard Profits. 

It was stated at a late meeting of the fruit- 
growers of Western New York, that an or- 
chard of Baldwin apple trees, 140 in number, 
yielded, last year, 1,000 barrels. As the 
ground covered was about two acres, the net | 
profits were $800 per acre. The orchard had | 
been planted fifteen years, and the average | 
yield during all this time was over fifty dol- | 
lars per acre per year. Another orchard, | 
which was planted thicker, yielded an average 
for each year, from the time of planting, of 
$270. 

Annoying an Actress. 

Madame Theo, one of the most popular ac- 
tresses in Paris, who is married, and whose 
reputation is above reproach, has for some 
time been subjected to a peculiar kind of per- 
secution which threatens to deprive her of a 
favorite addition to her toilette. Shortly after 
her debut she wore a garland of magnificent 
white roses around her waist, and the next 


day a bouquet of these flowers was sent to her 
with the request that they might be worn that 
evening. Not wishing to encourage her un- 
known admirer, she appeared with red roses | 
for ornament, and the following day a hand- | 
some bunch of red roses was left at her lodg- 
ings, with a note similar to that received by 


her on the previous day. That night she | 
wore yellow roses, and yellow roses were sent | 
to her on the succeeding morning. Then she 
adopted violets, then gardenias, and then 
chrysanthemums ; but her still anonymous ad- 
mirer kept up his disagreeable attentions, and | 
as she is determined not to wear any flower | 
that has been sent to her, she is driving the 
florists distracted by her demands for wreaths | 
that can be properly worn about the waist. 
The correspondent who narrates this incident, 
says that Madame Theo is very much exer- | 
cised over the identity of her persecutor, but 
can obtain noclue tohim. May it not be possi- | 
ble that her husband, in order to test her faith- 
fulness, even in so little a matter, is the sender 
of these annoying bouquets? If he is, he | 





certainly ought to have stopped with the chry- 


santhemums, and congratulated himself on 
the possession of his conjugal treasure. 
Boxwood in India, 

A writer, in Cassell’s Illustrated Travels, 
says: “When staying for a day or two with 
the owner of the lately established Gwaldung 
plantation, I remarked that a great quantity 
of the commonest wooden utensils, and the 
ordinary furniture, troughs, bowls, etc., were 
made of boxwood! My host told me that 
within two hours walk of his dwelling there 
was another box forest, with trees almost as 
large as those I noticed at Seni Kurruck, but 
the size of this latter forest was much larger 
than the one near his house. This wood, so 


/expensive in England, could be cut without 


let or hindrance in any quantity, and by any 
one who required it. At present, with a few 
exceptions, the natives only used the wood for 
hair-combs ; but it is sometimes, though not 
frequently, cut for making the best articles of 
furniture. Blocks of sixty pounds weight, or 
the load for one man, can be obtained for the 
cost of cutting and the carriage to and down 
the Ganges. There is no competition, and a 
man of energy and small capital could rapidly 
make a fortune there.” 
Curious Facts in History of the Potato, 

Almost every one knows the fact of the in- 
troduction of the potato into England, yet 
very few know the odd accident which pre- 
vented it from being totally lost to sight. 
It was not, as popularly supposed, first intro- 
duced by Sir Walter Raleigh. John Hawk- 
ins first introduced them into England in 
1565 ; next, Walter Raleigh, in 1584, finally, 
Admiral Drake, in 1586. It is a little curious 
that the potato was introduced into Germany 
just one hundred years ago; and the year 
1874 is to the Germans their great potato 


| centennial, which they propose to honor with 


befitting celebrity. 
When the Spaniards conquered Peru, in the 


| sixteenth century, they carried some potatoes 


to Europe and sent them to the Pope. The 


|raw plant was cultivated a little in Spain, 


Italy, Burgundy and the Netherlands, and 
from a certain resemblance to the truffle, an 
esculent fungus growing in the earth, the Ital- 





ians gave them the name of tartufi, or tara- | 
tufoli, whence the Germans derive their word 
kartoffel. The French called them “ apples 
of the earth,” pommes de terre, while in Aus- | 
tria and portions of Germany, the equivalent 
expression erd-apfel is used. 

Admiral Drake, in 1586, in England, sent 
some to a friend to plant, with the remark 
that the fruit was excellent and nutritious, so | 
that it would be very useful in Europe. His | 
friend actually planted the tubers and they 
grew nicely; but, when the seed-balls were 
ripe, he took these instead of the tubers, and 
fried them in butter, and sprinkling sugar and | 
cinnamon over them, placed them before some | 
company as a great rarity. Of course, these | 
balls tasted disgustingly, and the assembly | 
concluded that the fruit would not ripen in | 
Europe. The gardener pulled up the plants | 
and burned them. A gentleman, who chanced 
to be present, stepped on one of the baked 
potatogs as it lay in the ashes, when it 
broke open, and he noticed that it was white 
as snow, and mealy, and had such an agreea- 
ble smell that he tasted it and found it very 
palatable. The new vegetable was thus res- 
cued ; but for a century after it was only cul- 
tivated in his garden, and in 1600 the Queen 
of England made the remark in her house- 
book that a pound of potatoes cost two shil- | 
lings—about fifty cents! 

Practical Floriculture, 

A new edition of this has been issued, 
containing revisions by Peter Henderson and 
the addition of a chapter on grape culture un- 
der glass, by Hugh Wilson of Salem, Mass. 

The editorial part of the work has been 
well done, and Mr. Henderson may feel well 
satisfied with the successful popularity of the | 
book ; but the printer, binder and paper maker | 
have not dressed it up as well as it deserves. 

Catalogues. 

We thank our numerous friends for their 
catalogues, which are useful and many of them 
elegant. We are unable to make special no- 
tices of them, as our space is very crowded. 
We prefer to give our readers a feast of “ good 
things,” in the shape of excellent reading and 
practical hints. 





lie good will. 
| $200,000, we believe, in aid of the building. 
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The Centennial, 


Only four million dollars wanted to com- 


| plete the Centennial, Philadelphia’s greatest 


pride. Congress refuses its appropriation ; 
likewise New York, and only Massachusetts 
and New Jersey mean to do anything of pub- 
The latter State has voted 


In the meantime, Philadelphia asks of the 
New York horticulturists what they will do, 
and they get no answer—not even an echo. 
Alas, we fear they never will. New York is 
so large, it has little or no local interest in its 
own affairs, and not a particle in that of other 
cities. As long as it is impossible to main- 
tain a successful horticultural society in New 
York city, so long is it impossible to expect 
any help to the meritorious project of Phila- 
delphia centennial horticulture. 

In the meantime, the Philadelphia commit- 
tee have reported ; grand ideas are advanced. 
Progress is prospectively splendid, and the 
buildings to be erected are fine. Among the 
plans are a beautiful conservatory for the dis- 


| play of plants, and especially palms and tropi- 


cal plants. It is to be fitted up with foun- 


tains, rock-work, aquariums, hanging-baskets, 


| fern-cases, vases with growing plants, garden 
| statuary and window gardening—not to speak 


of the necessary settees and grottos, where 
couples can do their courting quietly and un- 
seen. This chief conservatory is to be sev- 


| enty-five feet wide, 300 feet long, seventy-five 


feet high, with greenhouse attached thirty feet 
wide and ten feet or more high. Likewise, a 
cold grapery, span-roofed, thirty to forty feet 


| wide and 100 feet long, to exhibit forcing 


grape growing under glass. Also, fruit-house 


| showing the culture of hardy fruits under 


glass. 
Outside the glass-houses is to be laid out a 


| splendid garden, with all species of floral 


decoration and ornamental plants ; among the 
most curious of which will be the Pinelum of 
Josiah Hoopes. 

To all which we say, success. Horticultu- 
rists will willingly contribute plants and help 
with advice, counsel and comfort—but won’t 
invest any dollars. Such, we believe, is the 








state of feeling, as far as we can learn from 
sources outside of the Centennial City. Phila- 
delphia has already done her utmost. It 
hardly seems possible to do more. Either 
the plans must be brought down within the | 
means now in hand or the great Centennial 
must adjourn sine die. But beyond the im- 
mediate influences of Philadelphia interests, 
no city will contribute a dollar to help add to 
the glory of a rival. 


Popular Science. 


Flowers in the Tropics. — Winwood 
Reade says, that, even for a man of science, 
there is much that is disappointing in the 
tropics. At home we see the beautiful flow- 
ers of the torrid zone massed together in the 
greenhouses, but nowhere in Africa, Brazil or | 
the Indian Archipelago, can we find such a 
luxury of color as that displayed by field and 
forest vegetation in England and the United 
States. And similarly with insects. The en- | 





tomologist soon discovers that fewer insects | 
are visible in the tropical woods than in Eng- | 
lish groves or meadows. He is not disap- | 
pointed in the ants, however, of which there | 
are many species, each in some way annoying | 
to man. The white ants of Africa are espe- 
cially destructive to the woodwork of houses. | 
“It is related of a resident upon the coast 
that, on going home for a few months, he 
locked up his house instead of lending it to | 
an acquaintance, as is usually done. But | 
the selfish old gentleman thought that his fur- | 
niture would keep better for not being used. | 
When he returned he unlocked his front door | 
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| fresh for a fortnight. 


sea-water, to ascertain its effect upon their 
vitality. After one year’s immersion, three 
of them germinated as well as dry seeds. 


Uses of Humble-bees.—Humble-bees 
are needed in New Zealand to fertilize the 
red clover which has been introduced into the 
colony. It is proposed to import nests of 
them from England, using ice to keep them 
dormant during the voyage. 


Number of Lepidoptera inthe World, 
—Peter Maassen has recently read a paper in 
which he computes the number of Lepidoptera 
at 29,740; but Scientific Opinion estimates 
it at 227,240 species. 


Preserving Cut Flowers.—In a letter 
to the French Society of Horticulture, a chem- 
ist, M. Fremont, mentions that a good way of 
preserving cut flowers in a state of freshness 
is to dissolve sal-ammoniac, or chlorhydrate of 
ammonia, with the water in which the stems 
are put, in the proportion of five grammes per 
liter of water. They will thus often be kept 
The experiment is one 
which can be easily made. 


Fertilizing Plants Artificially.—It is 
announced from Vienna that a process indica- 
ted by M. Hooibrenk, for facilitating the fer- 


| tilization of plants, has proved successful in 


the Botanical Gardens there. The process 
consists simply in touching the end of the pis- 
til—that is, the stigma—in a flower, with a 
pencil dipped in honey, or, better, in honey 
having mixed with it some pollen of the plant 
operated upon. A Hibiscus Mexicanum which 
had never yielded fruit, having undergone this 
treatment, produced quite a large quantity of 


and gave a push. His hand went through. | good seeds. With several fruit trees the pro- 
Ditto with all the other doors of his house. | gess also succeeded. Further, after operating 
Such are the white ants.” /on certain branches only of trees which did 

Transportation of Seeds. — Experi- | not yield fruit, it was found that fruit devel- 
ments on the transportation of seeds by ocean oped and was formed on these, while the 
currents have been made recently by M. | branches left in the natural state gave none. 
Thuret, at Antibes, a town in the south of | The effect, if real, may be explained by sup- 
France, near Nice. Only two kinds of bare | posing that the honey retains the pollen grains 
seeds would float, out of the two hundred and | on the stigma, and thus favors the formation 
fifty-one kinds which were tested. M. Thuret | of a pollen tube, which is indispensable to the 
also immersed twenty-four species of seeds in | fertilization. 
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A. GARDEN DECORATION, 


Statuary surrounded with Ornamental Plants. 





